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Mitchell Heard From.—A little paper 
published in Missouri, devoted to poul- 
try and bees, contains a letter from N. 
C. Mitchell, in which, among other 
things, he says that he incurred the hos- 
tility of Gleanings and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL in this way: ‘‘ They 
brought suit against me for infringing 
on their patent, and they never dared 
to try the case.” The editor of that 
paper remarks as follows: “If the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and Glean- 
ings brought suit against you for in- 
fringing on their rights, and they did 
not dare to force the suit, it showed a 
piece of cowardice on their part,” etc. 

There is not a word of truth in all 
these assertions. We never had a pat- 
ent on which Mitchell ‘‘ or any man” 
could infringe. It is a falsehood made 
up out of whole cloth, without the 
slightest thread of truth to hang on. 
But this is a fair specimen of many such 
that are contained in every issue of that 
paper—all of which are not worth the 
repetition necessary to refute them. 
Truth only will stand the test— 


“ The eternal years of God are hers.” 

















Experiments with Foundation. 


Having been furnished some fine look- 
ing samples of Given’s foundation in 
wired frames, we felt desirous of test- 
ing it, and as its merits had been rated 
very high, we determined to make a 
comparative trial with the best in the 
market for ordinary use in the apiary. 
We determined also to test the desirable- 
ness of foundation made from very dark 
wax, and its liability to sag or twist. 
At the time of making the experiment 
honey was not coming in abundantly, 
the bees gathering mainly from melilot. 


A. 1-story, 10-frame Langstroth hive 
was selected, containing only a mode- 
rately strong colony, which had been 
depleted once or twice to strengthen 
others. July 12, at7a. m., a sheet of 
Given wired foundation, made from 
yellow wax, about 5 feet to the pound, 
was placed in the centre of the hive, 
flanked on each side witha comb of 
brood ; second to the right was placed a 
sheet of yellow Dunham, 4% feet to the 
pound, and second to the left a sheet of 
very dark Dunham, about 54 feet to the 
pound. In the evening the queen was 
removed from the hive, and another in- 
troduced by caging on the surface of a 
brood comb. At this time the heavy 
yellow Dunham was worked over about 
24 its surface on both sides, cells being 
drawn out about 4% of an inch. The 
dark Dunham was worked in the upper 
corners only, and drawn out about 1-16 
of aninch. The Given frame was en- 
tirely deserted, and nothing done. On 
the following morning the bees were 
badly demoralized, having discovered 
the loss of the old queen, and very hos- 
tile to the intruder. Until the 16th, 
work was almost wholly confined to the 
yellow Dunham, although some work 
was done on the dark Dunham, but 
nothing yet on the Given. Bees were 
storing honey in the yellow Dunham; 
and being ready to accept and protect 
the queen, she was released. On the 
17th the queen was found on the yellow 
Dunham, and bees working with spirit 
on both Dunham sheets; also at work 





on the Given. At this writing (July 24) 
every cell of the yellow Dunham is oc- 
pied with eggs, larve or honey ; most 
of the surface of the dark Dunham is 
worked out, and honey or eggs deposit- 
ed in thecells, while about 44 of the sur- 
face of the Given is being worked upon, 
but not sufficiently advanced for use. 

On the 14th ult. we commenced ex- 
periment No.2, by placing a sheet of 
each of the foundations described ina 
5-frame nucleus colony with a good 
queen (increasing it to 8 frames), sheets 
occupying same positions. The result 
was the same as the first experiment, 
except that the bees gnawed several 
holes in the Given foundation, in their 
efforts to remove the wires. 

In neither of the foregoing tests is 
there any sagging or twisting. Sus- 
pecting soapsuds had been used to wash 
the plates by Mr. Given, we wrote 
to him upon this point. He answered 
that he had for a time used scented soap- 
suds, but had discovered the bees did 
not like it,and he had abandoned it. 
Mr. G. sent usseveral sheets of his pres- 
ent manufacture, which will probably 
be more satisfactory in a future trial. 


About the 6th ult., Mr. D. A. Jones 
sent us a sheet of Abbott’s foundation 
made on a wooden base. The board is 
about 1-16 of an inch thick; this is 
coated on both sides with wax, then 
placed between plates, which are put in 
a press and a flat-bottomed impression 
made in the wax. This waxed board 
was tacked in a frame and placed in the 
brood chamber of a strong colony. The 
bees took toit speedily, and at this time 
every cell is built out and oceupied with 
brood or honey. 


With no desire to make invidious 
comparisons, or to create a popularity 
for one product more than another, a 
sense of duty to our readers impels us 
to give the conclusions arrived at after 
two seasons’ experiments, and the ex- 
perience of many others: 1. We are 
more than confirmed in the opinion we 
expressed last season, that the Dunham 
foundation is the best in the market ; 2. 
Yellow wax is more acceptable to the 

















bees than either bleached or dark wax ; 
3. Bees will build out and complete me- 
dium heavy foundation, say 5 feet to the 
pound, sooner than light weight; and 
heavier foundation is unnecessary, inas- 
much as the beesdo not complete the 
comb before honey and eggs are depos- 
ited, after which they can use but little 
of the surplus wax in the foundation ; 
4. The point of superiority in Dunham 
foundation is the thinness of the sep- 
tum and the depth and weight of cell- 
walls, and it is not liable to sag if of 


‘ proper weight, nor twist if properly fas- 


tened in the frame; 5. Wired founda- 
tion has failed to establish its ciaims to 
superiority ; 6. Bees will readily accept 
foundation with a wooden base, but for 
ordinary use in the apiary, unless much 
cheaper in price, it will not be preferred ; 
7. Avoid using soap and all other ob- 
noxious preparations in making foun- 
dation ; many poundsof good wax have 
been condemned as adulterated, be- 
cause of the wash used on the rollers. 

We can hardly appreciate the waste 
of time an@ geniusin manufacturing so 
many styles of foundation, evidently 
only to get up ‘‘something new.” The 
foundation destined to become the 
favorite ‘‘ stand-by” with bee-keepers, 
will be that which is soonest accepted 
and worked by bees in ordinary usage, 
and which can be made and sold for the 
least money. 





That Section Controversy.—In a lettér 
dated July 9 Messrs. Lewis & Parks deny 
that they had applied fora patent on the 
section. We asked them, how then it came 
into interference? Just as we were going to 
press with the last few pages of the JourR- 
NAL, we received the following answer : 


Watertown, Wis., July 27, 1880. 

We came into interference with Forn- 
crook under rule 94 of Rules and Prac- 
tice of United States Patent Office. When 
we applied for a patent ¢n our machine, we 
sent samples of the work by it. And this, 
showing the same thing without applying 
for it, put us into interference. So again we 
State positively that our original application 
was on the machine and not on the section. 
We did not suppose the section patentable, 
nor do we yet believe it is. The Examiner 
of Interferences has declared it to be unpat- 
entable, and because the Primary Exam- 
iner considers it patentable is no reason 





why the Commissioner does. Mind you, a 
patent has not been issued on said section 
yet ;. hence, it is not patented, and that 
‘ad” has a tendency to claim the same 
patented, and such a deception is danger- 
ous. LEwIs & PARKS. 

Mr. Forncrook has made a statement of 
his side of the case on page 387, and, as we 
desire to do ‘‘ exact justice” to all, we omit 
other matter ‘‘set up” for this space, and 
give it to Lewis & Parks’ statement. Both 
sides having now presented their side of the 
case, let the law decide, and our readers 
form their own conclusions. 








{Ss A correspondent asks if Shuck’s 
feeder can be used inside the hive. It is in- 
tended to be used at the entrance, allowing 
the bees from the inside to feed without in- 
terference from those outside, but it can 
also be used on the top of the frames by 
covering the open side with a small piece 
of board, or by binding two feeders together 
and placing them on the top of the frames, 
under the quilt or over a hole in it or a cor- 
ner turned up. If a honey board is used, 
place them, thus tied together, over the slot 
in it. 





it We have received a pamphlet de- 
scriptive of Jordan’s White Sulphur 
Springs in Frederick Co., Va., and find 
it very interesting. Mr. Jordan is a 
progressive as well as an extensive bee- 
keeper, and visitors at the Springs find 
his table furnished with the nicest of 
Virginian honey. Of course he is an 
enthusiast. He has sent us a large 
photo of himself, framed, and it hangs 
on the wall of our editorial room. We 
should be delighted to accept Col. Jor- 
dan’s invitation to visit the Springs, but 
we cannot afford it. Our European trip 
of last year cost us so much that we 
cannot afford any luxury this season. 


La Crosse, Wis., July 19, 1880. 
As there are a large number of bee- 
keepers here, we have decided to ask 
the bee-keepers of the surrounding 
country to meet in convention and per- 
fect an organization on the 14th day of 
September, 1880. Several bee-keepers 
have decided to prepare essays for the 
occasion. In order to make the con- 
vention successful and harmonious it 
will take the entire strength of the bee- 
keepers here. I therefore request every 

one to help. L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 














“Oh! What Shall the Harvest Be?” 





Europe is again disappointed with 
the prospect for produceand grain. Ev- 
erywhere complaints are heard of not 
over half of an average yield. Herein 
America we rejoice over a splendid crop 
of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and all 
kinds of fruit; corn promising a large 
yield. But in the midst of these gen- 
eral rejoicings, bee-keepers mourn over 
the prospect for honey. In many local- 
ities the bare ground of last winter al- 
lowed the frost to kill the white clover, 
and, of course there is no honey from 
it; in others, basswood yielded no 
honey. In the absence of these two 
principal sources, only those having the 
excellent melilot and alsike clovers, or 
some other honey-producing plants to 
depend on, have obtained even a mod- 
erate honey harvest so far. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL is pub- 
lished 20 reports from 11 different 
States. From these,and private letters 
from other portions of the United 
States, we conclude that the crop so far 
will not exceed one-third of the aver- 
age. Minnesota and Tennessee boast 
of the largest yield for many years; 
New York, Missouri, California and 
Canada have but one-half; Wisconsin 
and Michigan one-third, and Kansas 
and Arkansas a very small crop. In 
Illinois, Indiana and Georgia there is 
but very little or no surplus. Still in 
some localities, even in the latter 
States,an average yield is reported. 
One bee-keeper in Wisconsin has ex- 
tracted 10,000 Ibs. of basswood honey. 
By the time the fall crop is obtained, 
for which now there is an excellent 
prospect, we may have a fairly average 
product for the year 1880. 

We notice by English papers that 
Messrs. Thurber, of London, have re- 
ceived the first instalment of Califor- 
nia honey, which is of excellent qual- 
ity. In Liverpool, 1,400 barrels of Cali- 
fornia and Chilian honey were offered 
for sale on July 1, and sold at about 10 
cents per lb. 

As our readers are aware, two impor- 











tant conventions of bee-keepers are to 
be held in September, at Cincinnati and 
Chicago. These bodies are expected to 
deliberate on the product, prices and de- 
mand for honey, and determine if pos- 
sible, upon uniform prices for the entire 
crop. To do this, it is important 
that they should have correct figures 
relative to the size of the product, 
whether it is one-half, three-fourths, or 
an average yield. We have, therefore, 
determined to publish in the BEE JoUkR- 
NAL for September reports from all 
honey producers who can and will re- 
port the crop which they may have, or 
reasonably expect to obtain at the close 
of the harvest. As this matter is for 
the benefit of every producer, we ask 
them to sit down, as soon as they read 
this article, and send us a postal card, 
stating the relative proportion of their 
entire yield, both of comb and extracted 
honey, including what may reasonably 
be expected from fall flowers, stating 
the amount of light and dark honey sep- 
arately. 

This will cost each one a ®nt, but for 
it he will obtain information and advice 
which will be worth many dollars. Let 
no one fail to report, and at once. Be 
particular to give your name, postoffice 
and State. 





~~~ 


Cyprian and Syrian Bees.—Mr. D. 
A. Jones has sent to our Museum sam- 
ples of Cyprian and Syrian bees, as 
promised last month. They are put up 
in bottles of alcohol, and are very fine 
in appearance. Some have 4and even 
5 yellow bands. With this exception we 
can see but little difference in appear- 
ance between them and our lightest-col- 
ored Italians. We await with much in- 
terest a test in this country of their 
working qualities, and a specific state- 
ment of their superiority, as claimed 
by our distinguished German bee-cul- 
turists—Dathe, Cori, Hroby, Count Ko- 
lowrat, ete.—viz.: ‘* prolifieness, hardi- 
ness and honey-gathering.”’ We thank 
Mr. Jones for a good photograph of him- 
self, which is placed in our album of 
bee-culturists. 
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The National Convention. 





Southern bee-keepers are appreciat- 
ing the location of the next National 
Convention at Cincinnati, O., and are 
getting quite enthusiastic over it. Itis 


many years since it was held near | 


enough to tempt their attendance. 


| ing ‘‘ with a heart for any fate.” 


Now they are more than pleased at the | 
prospect for a grand reunion of Ameri- 
can apiarists. It will be a rare treat for 


many to meet with those with whom 
they have become quite familiar 


through their writings in the bee pa- | 


pers. Arrangements are being made 
for a very interesting programme, 
which will be presented in next month’s 
BEE JOURNAL. The following letter 
from Dr. J. P. H. Brown, making sug- 
gestions, will be read with interest : 
Augusta, Ga., July 5, 1880. 

My DEAR Mr. NEWMAN: I notice 
that it is announced that the next Na- 
tional Convention will be held at Cin- 
cinnati Sept. 29, 30, and Oct. 1. Proy- 
idence permitting I shall be there, and 
will have a paper to read. 

I have been much disgusted at the 
action taken by the ‘‘ Northeastern, N. 
Y., Bee-Keepers’ Society,” in reference 
to yourself, and also at their thrusts at 
the National Convention. It seems to 
me that every American bee-keeper 
should feel proud of the existence of 
a National Society and_ do everythin 
possible to sustain it. But we are tol 
that there were malcontents in heaven, 
and of course we must expect them in 
every secular organization. 

My advice to you is to gird on your 
armor afresh for the fight; panoplied 
with truth and justice you need not no- 
tice the barks of whelp nor puppy.— 
See that all the deliberations of the 
Convention are characterized by dig- 
nity, harmony and good feeling, and no 

ee-keeper need fear for its success 
and permanency as an organization. 

A programme of the expected labors 
of the Convention should be published 
in time. It should embrace subjects of 
not only the greatest interest to Amer- 
ican bee-keepers, but also of such a na- 
ture as to give character to our Society 
abroad. 

An invitation should be extended to 
all manufacturers of supplies to send 
articles for exhibition—also to collec- 
tors of new varieties of bees und bee- 
curiosities. 

It might be a good idea for you to in- 
vite some of your foreign bee-keeping 





ae to come and meet us in Conven- 
ion. 

Friend Newman, I hope you will not 
let that small dash of ‘* cold water ”’— 
dirty at that—thrown at you by the 
Northeastern Convention cool your ar- 
dor; pay no attention to it, but go on 
as of yore, sounding the call for the 
meeting in Cincinnati. Be up and do- 
With 
the kindest regards I remain, very truly 
yours, J.P. H. Brown. 

Having accepted the responsible po- 
sition of Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, nothing will swerve us 
from our duty, which is to make the 
next meeting a grand success—desiring 
then to deliver up our trust to our suc- 
cessor ‘‘ with pleasure to ourself and 
honor to the fraternity,” feeling assured 
that the Society isin amore harmonious 


| and prosperous condition than at any 


period of its history. 

We have already especially invited 
some of the prominent apiarists of Eu- 
rope, and hope they may favor us with 
a visit, and now we give a general invi- 
tation to European apiarists to attend 
and take part in our deliberations. 

Many questions of vital importance 
will there be fully discussed, and in all 
probability steps will be taken to make 
the marketing and production of honey 
more reliable and uniform. 

Mr. C. F. Muth has kindly offered to 
receive articles for exhibition—taking 
them to and from the hall free of charge. 

We expect short but pithy letters from 
prominent apiarists all over the coun- 
try, to be read at the Convention and 
introduce the discussions that may fol- 
low. We cannot write to each one, and 
will here give a general and special in- 
vitation to all who desire any subject 
discussed, to either write a letter intro- 
ducing the discussion, or to state the 
subject to be considered, and send it to 
us at once,so that it may be included 
in the programme to be published next 
month. Do not neglect this. 

g@ Dr. N. P. Allen, of Smith’s Grove, 
Ky., offers a special premium, at the 
Bowling Green fair, for the best display 
of honey. The doctor is a wide-awake 
progressive apiarist. 











The Foreign Market for Honey. 





The following letter from an exten- 
sive honey-producer gives his views and 
fears: 

For the American Bee Journal 

‘““FRIEND NEWMAN: Your trip to 
Europe has done the supply dealers and 
bee papers as well as honey producers 
in Europea great and lasting good ; the 
latter you have educated to get more 
honey in better shape, To us, the pro- 
ducers of America, you have done much 
harm; for you have made many more 
producers in Europe, and educated 
them to get it in better shape, to glut or 
fill a market that we were relying upon. 
We had better paid you and kept you at 
home. D. D. PALMER.” 


Upon seeing the misrepresentations 
of our motives and mission to Europe, 
by a few jealous men, and hearing their 
fierce denunciations of us for a mission 
which cost us 4 months’ time and over 
$1,000 in money—while writing a 
friendly letter to Mr. Hoge, we said to 
him that we were almost sorry that we 
went to Europe. This is his reply: 

‘** London, England, July 5, 1880. 

‘* FRIEND NEWMAN: Do youremem- 
ber what a pleasant time we had to- 
gether here in London one year ago 
yesterday, celebrating the ‘glorious 
fourth?’ Iam a little surprised now to 
have you write and say you are almost 
7 you came. 

** There are certain cannibalistic peo- 
ple in the world who devour with relish 
a missionary. Foreign bee-keepers 
might find justification in this practice 
for rudely treating the President of the 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, if 
they had desired, who came among 
them as a missionary, as it were, but I 
must say it is wholly unprecedented for 
afew American bee-keepers to desire 
to ‘skin alive’ the founder and friend 
of a mission who so loved the cause 
that he paid his expenses even to the 
last cent, out of his own pocket. 

**It seems to intelligent bee-keepers 
here that to belittle the President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, is to belittle the body of bee- 
keepers generally. Of course, you are 
too much in earnest to be deterred by 
such treatment, and will keep straight 
along in the useful and proyressive line 
you have marked out for the JOURNAL; 
remembering the reddest apples receive 
the most knocks, and it is no use to bite 
a snake because a snake bites you. 

‘** Once, while passing a marble statue 











I saw a lot of little boys throwing mud 
at it; soon ashower came and the statue 
seemed whiter and cleaner than ever. 
while the boys were spanked for dirty- 
ing themselves. So will it be with the 
BEE JOURNAL and these little men. 

‘** You might cover Europe with the 
most approved modern bee-keeping ap- 
— but you could not prolong our 

10ney seasons. Bee-keeping here can 
never be pursued as a business, because 
our honey seasons are of no conse- 
quence ; so all fears of our competition 
can be discarded as absurd and ridicu- 
lous ! 

‘** You here rendered me great assist- 
ance in abolishing the unfair prejudice 
existing about that time in the minds 
of English consumers against Ameri- 
can honey ; in fact, it was remarked by 
many that the whole of your valuable 
time was devoted to this most impor- 
ant desideratum. Time which almost 
all visitors to this country would have 
spent in sight seeing, you occupied in 
counteracting the absurd stories about 
‘stuffed honey combs” launched into 
this country from America. You de- 
serve and will have great credit for 
your tireless efforts in this direction: 

W. M. HoGe.” 


We fear both of these letters give us 
more credit than we deserve. It is true 
that we found great prejudice existing 
in Europe against American honey ; 
and in public lectures and in private 
talk we did all we could to put the mat- 
ter in its true light. We are thankful 
to know that such foolish prejudices 
have died out, and that Europe now de- 
sires to obtain hundreds of tons of 
honey from America, which, alas, we 
fear we shall not be able this year to 
send them on account of the unpropi- 
tiousness of the season. Still the greater 
the demand, the higher the price will 
be; that affords some comfort to pro- 
ducers, who would otherwise mourn the 
shortness of the crop. 

«> By the Italian bee-paper L’ Api- 
coltore we notice that the editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has been ap- 
pointed the Society’s American corre- 
spondent, as well as Honorary Member. 





« On July 17a fire occurred in_the 
grocery establishment of H. K.& T. B. 
Thurber & Co., New York. Loss, $25,- 
000; fully insured. 











Does It Pay to Plant for Honey. 

This has often been a subject for dis- 
cussion in conventions, and has been 
commented upon pro and con in our bee 
papers, but is as far from being a set- 
tled question as when first promulgated. 
After the poor yields of the last 2 years, 
we are confirmed in the opinion that it 
will not only pay to plant with a special 
view to the honey product, but, also, 
that honey will not become a staple, 
with a fixed and permanent value, and 
quotable as are other staples, until more 
attention is given to providing forage 
for the bees, that the product may not 
depend wholly upon the favorableness 
of the season for white clover, bass- 
wood, or any other bloom of spontane- 
ous growth. With but a few acres of 
honey plants, judiciously selected, and 
proportioned to the extent of the api- 
ary, never would we hear the doleful re- 
ports of ‘‘ bees starving,” “‘ feeding to 
prevent starvation,” “starved out in 
winter ;”’ but, instead, in good seasons 
for spontaneous bloom, the burden of 
the song would be one of gladness, and 
in poor seasons it would be one of con- 
tent. 

We are aware that not all who keep 
bees have ground enough and to spare 
to cultivate for bee plants; but in the 
immediate vicinity of every apiary, and 
within easy flight of every colony of 
bees in America, is waste land enough, 
growing up in unsightly brambles, fen- 
nels, burdocks, thistles, rag-weeds, mul- 
leins, ete., which, once seeded with suit- 
able plants, would become a protitable 
source of revenue, and resound with 
the merry hum of millions of bees, in- 
stead of remaining a slothful reproach 
to the corporation allowing their 
growth, and a summer’s plague to the 
neighboring inhabitants. And when 
we reflect that many of the very best 
honey plants require but little, or no 
cultivation, after the seeds are scat- 
tered, the reproach for its neglect be- 
comes greater. That some may be 
found who complain against the occu- 
pation of commons with honey plants 





is no argument against it. The poorest 
honey plant is more agreeable than 
sand-burrs; catnip growing never so 
thickly is preferable to fennels; sweet 
clover (melilot), growing higher than 
the fence-tops, is preferable to rag- 
weeds and wild hemp, and as fragrant 
as the rose ; and even horsemints, moth- 
erworts, etc., would be more sightly 
than most weeds growing spontane- 
ously. 

Of course, judgment might be exer- 
cised in the selection of seeds for plant- 
ing. We would notadvise the planting 
of one kind of seeds exclusively, unless 
well satisfied that kind was the very best 
adapted to the locality, but rather select 
a kind which filled a space already ex- 
isting in the indigenous bloom. If 
white clover is plentiful, and fall flow- 
ers usually bloom profusely, then any 
of the mints may be profitably scattered 
to fill the gap. If basswood is the main 
bloom relied upon, then some of the 
earlier nectar-yielding trees or plants, 
such as Judas tree, crab-apple, haw- 
thorn, fruits of all kinds, hoarhound, 
sage, motherwort, etc., can be planted. 
Any of the goldenrods, asters, sunflow- 
ers, buckwheat, etc., will well repay a 
little trouble. Mammoth mignonette 
(Reseda odorata) will well repay all 
trouble and expense incurred in its cul- 
tivation for an all-summer yield of 
honey. It blooms early, continuously, 
and till late in the season, and being 
supplied with deep-penetrating and 
wide-branching roots, stands drought 
well, and is not injured by frequent 
rains. 

3ut whether white clover is plenty or 
scarce; Whether you are located in a 
basswood grove or miles from one; 
whether beautiful goldenrods and asters 
surround you or are far remote, by all 
means plant the barren, waste places 
with Bokhara or sweet clover (Melilotus 
alba). Its white, modest bloom glad- 
dens the eye in June,and the sweet fra- 
grance of its flowers lingers till frost 
destroys it. If your soil is sandy, the 
sweet clover will thrive upon it; if the 
soil is heavy, it is suited to this splendid 











plant; if the season be wet, sweet clo- 
ver will blossom and grow and grow 
and blossom, and if dry, its bountiful 
and continuous yield of honey will well 
repay the slight trouble ineurred in 
planting, and your bees be kept busy 


and happy all the season through. For 
three seasons have we watched and 


studied this plant with more than usual 
interest. In 1878 we noticed our bees 
flying over the plentiful white clover 
bloom to reach the sweet clover; in 
1879, with the ground white, as if cov- 
ered with a mantle of fleece, the bees 
still continued their flight till they 
reached the street sides and unculti- 
vated spots covered with sweet clover, 
where the beautiful, yellow emblems 
of industry reveled "amid the profuse 





Melilot Clover. 


swe ts, and gathered their winter stores. 
This season, though we may now and 
then observe a solitary bee on white 
clover, when aclump or thicket of sweet 
clover is observed it seems fairly ani- 
mated with the bees in their eager quest 
for nectar. And it is nodisparagement 
to white clover honey to say that honey 
from sweet clover is in every quality its 
equal,and perhaps in taste its superior. 
We do not believe there is a more hardy, 
reliable or better honey plant than sweet 
clover, for all climates and localities ; 
and we think after a trial for three sea- 
sons the most skeptical will admit it does 
pay to plant for honey. 








Recipe for Candy.—Prof. Hasbrouck, 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, gives the 
following recipe for candy with which 
to provision queen cages : 

‘** Take a quantity of white sugar and 
add 14 as much boiling water by meas- 
ure. Heat over a brisk fire stirring till 
it boils about a minute. Remove it 
from the fire and set the dish into a ba- 
sin of cold water, and stir briskly until 
it begins to get white and creamy with 
fine crystals. Now quickly pour into 
the cages. If it doesnot crystallize by 
stirring, there is too much water in it, 
and you will be obliged to put it back 
on the stove and boil it another minute 
and try itagain. The point is to leave 
just as much water in it as possible, so 
that the grains may be fine and soft. 

This is the kind of candy put into 
chocolate creams, which remain soft in- 
definitely. Bees will live on it for 
weeks without water, longer than on 
honey, as I have found by actual trial. 
With this candy you may put a bottle 
of water into the cage,and you will find 
that it will not be taken by the bees.” 

Adulterations with Glucose. — The 
Chicago Inter Ocean says that the sugar 
refiners in New York are making loud 
complaint at the glucose adulterations 
of the article, and declare that it is 
slowly pushing the better qualities of 
pure yellow sugar out of the market. 
The debased product is sold, it appears, 
under the representation that the dis- 
covery of a new process of refining has 
enabled the manufacturers to undersel] 
an article refined according to the fa- 
miliar method in use in first-class re- 
fineries. Other dealers erase that part 
of the label which shows that the arti- 
cle is not pure sugar, and bring it into 
direct competition with the better 
grades of unadulterated yellow at prices 
at which the latter cannot be offered. 








**Nectar, Its Nature, Occurrence and 
Uses,” is the title of a pamphlet of 30 
pages, by Prof. Wm. Trelease, Wash- 
ington, D.C. It isan extract from the 
* Report on Cotton Insects,” by J. 
Henry Comstock, Entomologist to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. We acknowledge the receipt of 
a copy of the author’s edition, with 
thanks. It is very interesting. 











Austro-German Congress.—The 25th 
annual meeting of the German and 
Austrian bee-keepers will be held at 
Cologne, on the Rhine, Sept. 6-9, 1880. 

This is the largest and most influen- 
tial association of bee-keepers in conti- 
nental Europe, and its Report of Pro- 
ceeding is copied by all the continental 
bee papers. We attended this Congress 
last year, and there met some of Eu- 
rope’s most noted bee culturists. Each 
night we wrote out a report of the pro- 
ceedings and sent it on to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and we had the 
honor to publish the first report. Even 
European bee editors who were not 
present admit that our enterprise gave 
them the first inkling of the doings of 
that celebrated ‘* Bee Congress.” The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was received 
in Europe a full month before the bee pa- 
pers of Germany gave even the least re- 
port of its sessions, or of its magnifi- 
cent display of bees and implements for 
the apiary. The following from the 
December number of the Bulletin D’ 
Apiculteur, published by Mons. Ed. Ber- 
trand,at Nyon,Switzerland,gives Amer- 
ica the credit for enterprise in this par- 
ticular : 


The Honorable Representative and Pres- 
ident of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Mr. Newman, for the purpose 
of fulfilling his mission conscientiously in 
Europe, has made an energetic trip—a real 
“forced march.” Starting from Chicago on 
the 14th of June, he returned on the 9th of 
October. In the meantime he visited Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, France, Alsace, 
Switzerland, the northern and southern 
parts of Italy, Munich, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, Cologne, Brussels, etce., 
visiting bee and honey exhibitions, meeting 
with prominent apiarists and committees of 
bee societies. On his way over the ocean 
he met with two accidents, endangering the 
ship and lives of the passengers. 

The full description of his journey has 
appeared in the October number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, by which paper 
and L’ Apicotore, of Milan, we have received 
the first particulats of the Austro-German 
Congress at Prague—a month earlier than 
the German bee-papers began to speak of 
that great meeting. Truly, the Americans 
know the value of time! 

The opinion which Mr. Newman ex- 
pressed concerning apiarists in Switzerland 
is very favorable. Concerning the meeting 
of the Association in Lausanne he says: 
“The Swiss are certainly not behind any 
other country in respect to the culture of 
bees.” He is a good judge, and his opinion 








should encourage us to persevere and to in- 
crease our efforts for success in that line. 

As we had the honor of entertaining Mr. 
Newman for five days, we improved the oc- 
casion ys! informing ourselves well con- 
cerning the points and methods of specialist 
bee-keepers in America, which the books 
do not mention. We also obtained many 
points and references which we shall pub- 
lish in the Bulletin as occasion may pre- 
sent. We sometimes feared we might be 
troublesome with our many questions, but 
our visitor was kind and agreeable, and was 
always ready to give us all the information 
that we desired. 
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Localities for Apiaries in the South. 
—The most suitable localities for apia- 
ries are within reach of the water- 
courses, where usually abounds an 
abundance of natural forage. An api- 
ary may be well located as regards ev- 
ery natural advantage, and still there 
may be a failure in some seasons of a 
honey crop. The abundance of the 
honey secretion by the nectaries of the 
flower, is dependent ae certain favor- 
able conditions, which are controlled 
pretty much by the same laws that gov- 
ern the growth and maturity of many 
farm crops. When the farmer sows his 
grain, or plants his potatoes, corn or cot- 
ton, he has no positive assurance that 
he will reap a paying crop. Unless 
those elements, over which he has no 
control, are propititious, his most skill- 
ful tillage will prove of no avail. Butit 
is very rarely in one season that all crops 
prove a failure. If one meets disaster, 
another may yield abundantly and be 
profitable. There are not many places 
where it would be prudent and wise to 
settle down and depend wholly upon 
bee-keeping for a living. But this 
branch of industry, in connection with 
others, such as gardening, fruit culture, 
farming, poultry, dairy, etc., will go a 
great way towards making an excellent 
support; and I know of no portion of 
the United States better adapted to the 
successful prosecution of the above- 
named pursuits than the South.—Plant- 
ers’ Journal. 
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The Extractor.—As the honey season 
slacks off, the extractor must not be 
used too freely. Manyhave very much 
injured their bees by extracting too 
freely in or just before a drouth of 
honey. One who uses the extractor 
must be prepared to feed if they need 
it in the summer, or to furnish winter 
supplies rapidly if much fall honey is 
extracted. Judiciously used the ex- 
tractor isa great benefit, but in careless 
hands it proves the death of many colo- 
nies by starvation.—Indiana Farmer. 











Death of Mr. John Hunter. 


We learn with much regret of the 
death of one of England’s most enter- 
prising and enthusiastic apiarists—Mr. 
John Hunter, of Ealing, near London. 

While in England last summer we 
had several very interesting interviews 
with Mr. Hunter, and he formed one of 
a group of noted apiarists who were 
present at the banquet given by T. W. 
Cowan, Esq., at Horsham, Essex. A 
photograph of this group is framed and 
hangs in the Editorial room of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. We pre- 


sent our readers with an engraving of 
Mr. Hunter, which is copied from a 
photograph sent to us by him last May 
in exchange for ours. 





hi ct, ¢) 
The late John Hunter. 


The following article from the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal for July will give our 
readers an idea of the life and labors of 
our deceased friend: 

Death of Mr. John Hunter, of England. 

We are exceedingly grieved to be 
called upon to chronicle the decease of 
our friend and associate, John Hunter, 
Esq., of Ealing. The presence of Mr. 
Hunter has been so conspicuous in our 
midst for so many years, that we have 
no slight difficulty in realizing this sad 
event; even in this number of the 
Journal it will be seen that he attended 
two meetings during the past month, 
and a contribution from his pen will be 
found in our correspondence columns. 
The bee-keeping community generally, 


and the British Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion specially, will ever remain deeply 
indebted to Mr. Hunter for having, in 
the year 1874, undertaken the onerous 
duties of the Honorary Secretaryship 
of that institution, and in that capacity 
he contributed greatly, by his strenuous 
exertions, by his indomitable energy, 
and by his business tact, to render the 
first show held at the Crystal Palace a 
success ; also, after the resignation of 
the Secretaryship, for his devoted stead- 
fastness in the performance of his duty 
as a member of the working committee 
of the Association; and for his contri- 
butions to apiarian literature. 

Mr. Hunter was born in London, Dec. 
10, 1881. Hewas the second son of Mr. 
James Hunter, of Bloomsbury, who was 
the founder, and for 388 vears the Secre- 
tary, of the Royal Standard, one of the 
largest and most successful benefit so- 
cieties in the kingdom. Mr. John Hun- 
ter was one of the originators of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
his interest in its welfare he retained to 
the last. He was the author of the 
** Manual of Bee-Keeping.’”’ which has 
now attained its thirdedition. He was 
the writer of the article ‘* Apiary” in the 
last edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica ; also, in 1875, of a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘“‘The Cottage Frame Hive,” 
specially written for the use of cotta- 
gers. He was for several years on the 
staff of the Journal of Horticulture, and 
also on that of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
and was a constant correspondent to 
both British and American apicultural 
magazines. Many contributions from 
his pen will be found in the earlier vol- 
umes of the Journal. The paper which 
he read at the Conversazione on April 
14,0n ‘The Future of British Bee- 
Keeping,” will be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of our readers. Mr. Hunter was 
selected by the Committee of the Brit- 
ish Bee-Keepers’ Association, together 
with Mr. Cheshire, to compile the 
‘** Handbook for Cottagers.”’ 

At the South Kensington Show in 
1878 Mr. Hunter was awarded a silver 
medal for a very fine collection of mi- 
croscopical objects illustrating the nat- 
ural history of the honey bee. 

He was a member of the Quekett 
Microscopical Club of London, and 
also of that in Ealing, and on Oct. 25, 
1878, he read a most interesting paper 
on ‘*‘ The Queen Bee, with Especial Ref- 


erence to the Fertilization of Her 
Eggs.” This paper was published in 


the journal of the Quekett Club, and 
reproduced in our pages. He was also 
for many years a member of the Ento- 
mological Society. 

Mr. Hunter’s exertions and _ spirits 











were always in excess of his strength. 
He had been in very delicate health 
for many years, and succumbed after 
an attack of pleurisy, culminating in 
congestion of the lungs, of less than a 
fortnight’s duration, at his residence at 
Ealing, on Sunday, the 27th June. His 
death will be a very great loss to the 


| 


| 


cause of bee-culture and science in gen- | 


eral. 
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Help for Foundation Manufacturers.— | 
Mr. F. W. Chapman, of Morrison, Ill., | 


has sent us a device for the more rapid 
manufacture of comb foundation, which 
is applicable to all the mills in use. It 
is well known that when the smooth 
wax sheet is entered between the metal 
rolls to receive the cell impressions, 
that on emerging from the other side 
the machine has to be stopped and the 
sheet separated from one of the rolls to 
which it adheres with great tenacity, 
before the sheet can be completed; and 
so of all the sheets, causing a great 
waste of time and patience. Now, Mr. 
Chapman’s appliance does away with 
all this bother, and has the great merit 
of being readily applied by any one, 
and costs next to nothing. Mr. C. does 
not propose to get the device patented, 
but offers it to any manufacturer of 
foundation for asmall sum. Mr. Oat- 
man and others, who have sent for and 
used it, pronounce it just the thing,and 
wonder why they had not found it out. 
— Bee- Keepers’ Magazine. 
ere Se 


New Postal Arrangements.—On and 


after July 1, 1880, under an agreement 


between the United States and British 
governments, packets of samples of 
merchandise may be exchanged in the 
international mails between the two 
countries up to 12 inches in length, 8 
inches in breadth, 4 inches in depth, 
and 12 ounces in weight. 


—-——_- 


«A young queen will fly out several 
times if the weather is favorable ; if she 
fails to become fertile in 10 days, she is 
less inclined to fly out. She generally 
comes out when from 8 to 6 days old, 
between 1 and 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 





Letter Drawer. 


Another Bee-Keeper Gone. 


St. Charles, Ill., July 20, 1880. 
Mr. W. L. Gordon, of Shreveport, La., 
died May 29, of chronic diarrhea. Mr. 
G. was an intelligent and enthusiastic 
bee-keeper, and, at the time of his 
death, had 2 apiaries of about 100 colo- 
nies each. He was intending to make 
bee-culture a specialty on quite an ex- 
tensive scale—being located in one of 
the best honey districts in the south. 
He purchased one of his apiaries last 
spring of Dr. C. R. Carlin, now of Find- 
lay, Ohio, he being compelled to leave 
the South on account of failing health. 

M. M. BALDRIDGE. 





One-Third of a Crop of Honey. 


Hersey, Mich., July 19, 1880. 
The white honey harvest has closed, 
with about 14g of acrop. Bees scarcely 
made a living through the white clover 
bloom. Basswood was of short dura- 
tion, and honey very thin; too much 
rain. T. T. DELZELL. 





District Convention at Chicago. 


Byron, Ill., July 14, 1880. 

I was pleased to notice the call for a 
District Convention at Chicago. I think 
Ogle yyy: will be represented by 
from 6 to 10 bee-keepers. Please say in 
the next BEE JOURNAL whether you 
will exhibit the Cyprian queen and bees 
at the September Convention at Chi- 
cago, and will Mr. D. A. Jones be in 
attendance. Both Mr. Jones and the 
Cyprian and Holy bees would be very 
interesting to those who desire to im- 
prove their bees. I do not think that 
we shall have more than 4% of afull crop 
of honey this season. A. RICE. 


[ We fully expect Mr. Jones, and- now 
have samples of the Cyprian and Holy 
bees.—ED. ] 


Poor Prospect for Honey. 


Chebanse, Ill., July 3, 1880. 

I have lost 3 colonies by dwindling 
since ay last report. My bees are work- 
ing but little in boxes. White clover is 
plenty, but scarcely a bee is to be seen 
working on it. Basswood is in full 
bloom. Bees are working moderately 
well on it. Atno time this season has 
there been more bees flying from my 30 
colonies than should from 10. I have 
had no swarms yet. This is general as 
far as Ican hear. The prospect is poor 
for honey. REUBEN HAVENS. 











Bees Almost Starved in June. 


Hartford, Wis., July 16, 1880. 
It has been avery unprofitable year 
for bees in this vicinity. In June the 
bees nearly starved, and in July but $ 
days have been good. The basswood 
came 10 days ahead of its time, and it 
is now gone. I. S. CROWFOoOT. 


Horse Mint as a Honey Plant. 


Kirksville, Mo., July 20, 1880. 

I send by mail to-day what must be a 
fine honey plant, judging from the num- 
ber of bees working on it—it was liter- 
ally covered withthem. Please giveits 
name and use as a honey plant, and how 
long does it bloom? Swarms are not 
numerous this season, but 144 of them go 
tothe woods. We have quitean amount 
of honey-dew. Bees are storing in the 
boxes pretty well. The remainder of 
the season (usually the best) promises 
fair. F. A. GROVE. 


[The branch you sent is one of the 
mints, and is usually called horse mint. 
It is an excellent honey plant, and the 
bloom lasts 3 to 4 weeks.—Ep.] 


Bee-Catching Spider. 
New Lisbon, Wis.. June 20, 1880. 

I send a bee, a spider and a head of 
white clover. Upon making my round 
on the cranberry marsh, this morn- 
ing, 1 discovered a honey bee (a rare 
occurrence) on a clover blossom, but it 
appeared to be dead. I picked up the 
head of clover, in order to take a bet- 
ter look at it, when, to my surprise, I 
saw that this spider had the bee by the 
neck in such a position that it could not 
have a chance to use its weapon. It 
looks so much like the clover that the 
bee could not have noticed it until it 
had fastened its mandibles around the 
head of the bee. It is a curious occur- 
rence to me, and perhaps it would in- 
terest some of your readers. I never 
saw such a spider before, and hope thev 
are exceedingly scarce. Can you tell 
me about its habits and wants ? 

H. O. KRUSCHKE. 

[The spider was so dried up that I 
cannot easily givethename. There are 
several species in the United States that 
prey on insects which they catch with- 
out the use of a web, and not a few are 
brave enough to attack, and strong and 
quick enough to subdue the bee. The 
mimicking the flower serves as well as 
the web, as thus other insects come into 
its grasp and power without fear of dan- 





ger. The Phymata erosa,‘or stinging 
bug, so mimics the flowers on which it 
usually rests that it is rarely observed 
by its victims till they are in its and the 
arms of death. Such mimicry is doubt- 
jess a developed peculiarity in the evo- 
lution of such insects, which powerfully 
aids them in the “struggle for life.”’°— 
A. J. CooK.]} 








_ Vice President !for {Dakota. 


Sioux Falls, Dakota, July 18, 1880. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Having dis- 
posed of my apiary and engaged in an 
altogether different line of business, I 
tender my resignation as Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
Dakota. 

I would recommend the name of Cal- 
vin G. Shaw, of Vermillion, to fill the 
vacancy. It affords me great pleasure 
to state that an intimate acquaintance 
with the gentleman, extending through 
aterm of 14 years, warrants me in be- 
lieving he would make a first class offi- 
cer, being an Noa energetic and pro- 
gressive bee-keeper, and, if appointed, 
would, I am confident, prove a ‘* work- 
er.’ JESSE B. WATSON. 


I hereby appoint Mr. Shaw to fill the 
vacancy, andjhope to hear of some 
effective work in Dakota as the result. 
The present is just the time when it is 
necessary to work up Honey Shows 

Tuos. G. NEWMAN, Pres. 


The Smallest Crop of Honey since 1872. 


Borodino, N. Y., July 20, 1880. 
The white honey harvest is now over, 
and my crop will be the smallest since 
1872. I have taken but 800 lbs. of ex- 
tracted and 1.200 lbs. of comb honey 
from 70 colonies in the spring. The 
comb honey may amount to 2,000 or 
2.500 Ibs. when I have gone over the 
hives for the last time, which will be 

the latter part of this week. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Honey Season a Complete Failure. 


St. Charles, Ill., July 20, 1880. 

The honey season thus far has been a 
failure here. During June, which usu- 
ally is our best month for honey, 
nearly all the bees in this (Kane) County 
came as near starving as they could 
and not starve. No white clover to 
te of. Basswood was very full of 


loom, but it lasted only 4 or 5 days. 
Since then bees have not made their 
board. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 











Good Fall Crop Expected. 


Otsego, Mich., July 19, 1880. 

The white clover crop of honey has 
been poor here, but we have had so 
much rain that we can almost safely say 
we shall have a large fall crop of honey. 
sees are in fine condition, and we have 
hope—* verily, we believe ’”’—we shall 
have anaveragecrop. T. F. BINGHAM. 


Thick Foundation Does Not Sag. 


Napa, Cal., July 9, 1880. 

Our season is now over. Bees are 
emptying the unfinished sections and 
filling and capping it in the brood cham- 
ber, crowding the brood, and giving 
work for the extractor, of which I have 
2—a Root and an Everett. The latter 
I like well, it works easy and quick, and 
a child could operate it. I think an ex- 
tractor should take the frames as they 
hang in the hive. I have had several 
combs break down by being placed on 
the ends to extract. What will become 
of the Italians when superseded by the 
Cyprians? I wish a standard of purity 
for bees could be laid down. It would 
save much trouble in ascertaining their 
purity. This has been a poor season for 
fertilizing queens. Inclosed I send you 
samples of foundation made on a Root 
machine from old and dark combs. I 
have 400 frames filled this season with 
thick worker comb foundation, none 
having sagged a particle, and the hives 
were not shaded. I have had a frame 
built solid and filled with eggs in 24 
hours. I fail to discover any effect that 
the color of the wax may have on the 
color of the bees. I have had some of 
the brightest yellow Italians from old 
and black combs. J.D. ENOs. 


{When the Cyprian bees have super- 
seded the Italians, will be time enough 
to inquire what will become of them. 
Undoubtedly the thickness of your dark 
foundation has had much todo with the 
rapidity of the bees working on it, as 
also in preventing itssagging. We are 
not among those who think the thinnest 
foundation is always the cheapest and 
best in the brood chamber.—ED. | 





Only One-Third of a Crop. 


Vandalia, Mich., July 14, 1880. 
The white honey season is over here, 
and is only 144 of a crop. L increased by 
natural swarming 45 to 75,after uniting 
all small swarms. M.S. Snow’s swarm 
catcher is a success, if you jump around 
lively. It is really not complete until 
you have a basket tied to the end of a 

25-foot pole. C. F. Smiru, JR. 


| Best Honey Season in Many Years. 


Culleoka, Tenn., July 13, 1880. 
Succeeding a good flow of honey from 
fall plants we had a very mild winter, 
and bees generally came through in 


| good condition. In May we had a good 
yield of honey from nowt which was 
followed in June by the best yield from 
linden we have had in several years. 
|, On the 30th June, with one machine, 
| we extracted 1,153 lbs. of honey at our 
| home apiary. We would like to know 
who has had a better yield. No guess 
work, but honey weighed carefully. 
With many kind regards. 
S. D. McLEAN & Son. 





Not a Pound of Surplus Honey. 


Waveland, Ind., July 14, 1880. 
The bee business with me this season 
amounts to nothing, as far as profit is 
| concerned ; not a pound of ceretes have 
| I had this season. The bees did not 
| crowd the hives, from some cause ; they 
| would have a good supply of brood, but 
for all that they did not increase as they 
should. I cannot account for it in any 
| other way than that they dwindled un- 
usually fast. I had 1 hive that carried 
out sick and dying bees up to about the 
20th June. They had about 8 frames of 
brood all the time, which appeared to 
be all right. Some of the sick bees kept 
their natural color while others turned 
dark; the abdomen of some being dis- 

tended, others were contracted. 
IsAAC SHARP. 





More About Ants. 


Jordan Station, Ont., July 14,1880. 

In the BEE JOURNAL for July I no- 
ticed a letter headed ‘‘ Ants Trouble- 
some in the Apiary,” by W. W. Bur- 
nett, which were annoying him so much 
that the apiarist ‘‘ became nervous,” 

| and afterwards despondent, losing all 
| hopes of conquering the ants. I feel it 
to be my duty, as a bee friend, to givea 
recipe which my mother-in-law gave 
me to kill the black ants that have pes- 
tered her in the upper garret among her 
fruits; her preserves were to a certain 
extent destroyed. All she would do to 
destroy the ants of any description was 
| to take black molasses and mix some 
| red precipitate and feed the mixture to 
| the ants; bear in mind this is severe 
| poison; put it in divers places where 
| nothing but ants can getatit. It kills 
| them, and the living ants will carry the 
| dead ones to their nest, we suppose to 
| feed the young ants with, which causes 
| them to die also. This will soon destroy 
| the whole nest. So that it is notneces- 
| 


sary for the apiarist to become despon- 
dent. JOSEPH M. WISMER. 











Report of Crop--Two Queens in One Hive. 


Carson City, Mich., 
Bees are at work very industriously, 
but the rain washed out the honey from 
the basswood, after the first day’s yield. 
They are working on white clover now, 
completing the sections of basswood 
with it. Some are nearly ready to take 
off. I have about 50 colonies in all. 
One colony superseded its queen, and 
both old and young queen remained in 
the hive about 4 weeks: both were lay- 
ingapart of the time. I saw them both 
every few days. O. R. GOODNO. 


July 9, 1880. 


Lengthening the Cell Walls of Foundation. 


Constantine, Mich., July 12, 1880. 

Can any one prove that bees use part 
of the wax foundation for lengthening 
the cells? I have colored the founda- 
tion, and find they let it remain, and 
add on white wax without using the 
foundation. I have offered them wax 
in various ways, on frames, and in thin 
sheets, and in lumps, etc., but they do 
not use it. Bees have done very poorly 
here until the 20th of June; they are 
now doing better, but have swarmed 
very little, yet they seem strong, the 
whole portico of the Langstroth hives 
being filled with idle bees every warm 
day. They have no queen cells. Four 
Ry 40 hives seems a poor turn- 
out, up to July 12. The July BEE Jour- 
NAL is at hand, and is as good as ever. 

W. H. ARMITAGE. 


[Bees will sometimes use the wax of 
foundation for lengthening side walls, 
and sometimes not. It is a remark, 
trite but true, ‘ that bees will not do 
any one thing invariably.”—Eb. ] 


Good Prospect for Honey. 


Sprout Brook, N. Y., July 1, 1880. 
Bees are doing well in this section ; 
getting surplus = c mee. 
. VAN DEUSEN. 


Light Crop. 


Oketo, Kan., June 28, 1880. 
The weather is very dry. My bees 
are gathering very little honey. The 
wheat crop is light; perhaps an aver- 
age of bu. per acre; the corn crop 
looks nego than I ever saw it in Kan- 
sas. We must have rain soon, if we 
getanycorn. I have 240 acres of land 
under cultivation, a fine orchard of 500 
apple trees, 200 cherry, all commencing 
to bear; also 5 acres of forest trees. I 
have my bee hives arranged in the 
grove near the house where I can give 

them attention. EDMUND DE LAIR. 


Foundation Compared. 


Williamsburg, Ind., June 24, 1880. 
Bees are not doing very well as yet, 
but are storing some surplus. I tried 
the Dunham foundation by the side of 
the Root, which was lighter than it, but 
could not see any difference in the two 
for the same length of time. Both are 

good. M. G. REYNOLDS. 


Milk-Weed and Horse-Mint. 


Indianola, lowa, July 1, 1880. 

I send you 2 plants; please name 
them. The red blooms in June and the 
white in July. Both yield honey. Lin- 
den has been in bloom a week. Bees 
are storing honey and swarming lively. 
The quality of the honey is the best 
that I have tasted in 10 years. Warren 
is one of the best counties in Iowa for 
bee-keeping, as well as for agriculture 
and stock raising. F.A. MILLIKEN. 

[The red blossom is a species of milk 
weed, the white is horse-mint.—ED. | 


Catching Swarms. 


Wyocena, Wis., 
As luck would have Mr. J. W. 
Bailey, of Ripon, came with a load of 
his swarm catchers just in time to catch 
a portion of a swarm that was coming 
out, the remainder being inthe air, and 
were about to light high on a tall oak 
tree. I placed the catcher near the tree. 
and the bees came down and lit on it. 
On the outside of the swarm-catcher 
I afterwards found 3 queens (it being a 
second swarm), while on the inside 
there was no queen to be found, thus 
showing that the catcher is of great use 
where the apiary is surrounded with 
tall trees. Bees are not doing very well 
in this locality. . N. SPEAR. 


June 30, 1880. 


Spider Plant. 


sig River Mills, Mo., June 29, 1880. 

Bees have done well here considering 
their weak condition in the spring, 
caused by the drought last summer and 
the cold wind and rain so prevalent this 
spring. Spider plant grows abundantly 
in southeastern Missouri, in neglected 
fields, and produces honey abundantly 
for a few hours in the morning. When 
it is in bloom the air is filled with bees, 
even before it is light enough to see 
them. It sometimes grows 4 or 5 feet 
high with branching top; it seeds 
largely, but it dies root : Bef branch each 
year. Mr. O. H. Townsend has our 
thanks for his article om how to rear 
good queens; now tell us the compo- 
nent parts of royal jelly, and we may 
experiment more in this direction. 

S. G. HAILE 











Honey Crop an Entire Failure. 


Monmouth, Ill., July 12, 1880. 
This has been to me the most dis- 
couraging bee year I ever experienced. 
Not a drop of surplus honey, either 
comb or extracted, and I can find at 
least 20 colonies in my apiary with not 


to exceed a quart of honeyinall. Llost | 


a good many colonies by feeding crude 
or saremned grape sugar the last of the 
winter, and others direct from spring 
dwindling. At no time since winter, 
except a few days in fruit bloom, have 
colonies been able to make a living un- 
less they were extra strong, and hardly 
then. The old clover (white) was win- 
ter-killed. What wer have had is from 
seed, and it does not appear to contain 
honey. T. G. McGaw. 





Introducing Virgin Queens. 


I would like to have some instruc- 
tions on introducing virgin queens. I 
have lost about 3% of my queen cells 
and young queens so far this season. I 
am a beginner. S. G. HAILE. 


[The introduction of virgin queens is | 


always attended with great risk, and 


few, if any, of the most experienced © 


bee-keepers have met with uniform suc- | 


cess. 
queenless, introduce a frame of larve 
and sealed brood, on which is a well- 
advanced queen-cell, or into which one 
has been engrafted. If you wish to 
supersede a queen with a cell, remove 
her in the evening ; 24 hours after, de- 
stroy all cells, and insert a ripe cell in 
the centre comb.—ED. | 





Spring Feeding and Honey Crop. 
Theilmanton, Minn., July 11, 1880. 
On June 16 I had to feed my bees; 

they were without honey and very weak 
for want of food up to the 20th; from 
that day they made their living and in- 
creased weight a little up to the 29th, 
when basswood commenced to bloom. 
They also started to swarm again—the 
19 old colonies that I have at my ware- 
house increased to 34; I did not have 
to feed them. I did not get any swarms 
from the 107 colonies at my home, 
though the most of them are getting 
very strong, and nearly all of them have 
filled their hives. Quite a number have 
gathered from 20 to 30 lbs. of surplus, 
and some of the young swarms have 
filled their hives and 30 lbs. surplus. 
Basswood has been yielding honey since 
July 1; the trees are loaded yet, and the 
bees are very busy to-day, even in the 





If your colony has been long | 





rain showers which we are having. The 
basswood will probably last another 3 
or 4 days; the honey is of the very best 
quality (very thick). I extracted some 
yesterday. I have never seen such a 
flow of basswood honey here before. 
Some of my young swarms filled the 
combs which I gave them the first day 
(about 24 of frames contained comb). 
C. THEILMANN. 





Fertile Workers. 


South Stockton, N. Y., July 12, 1880. 

I would like to give you my experi- 
ence in fertile workers. Mr. C. F. Muth 
in his correction to the report of the 
Lexington, Ky., Convention,in the July 
number, speaking of fertile workers, 
says: ‘‘I have never seen one, and do 
not believe that any one else has.” In 
1878 I hived a second swarm, and in 
about a week I looked in and found they 
were building nothing but drone comb, 
and this was well filled with eggs, being 
from 1 to six inacell. While lookin 
at them I saw a bee backed into a cel 
up to its wings. I pinched its head, 
thinking I had found the laying worker, 
and closed the hive. In afew days I 
opened it again, and to my surprise I 
saw and killed 3 more in the same way. 
Were they all layers? If not, what 
were they doing? I destroyed them by 
giving them 3 framesof hatching brood 
and a queen cell about 10 days old. My 
neighbor destroyed one, by hiving in a 
smali after swarm. I am very much 
pleased with the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, and wish it success. Bees are now 
doing well in this locality. Basswood 
is in full bloom. I have 27 colonies; 
lost 16 last winter and this spring. 

W.H. WAKEMAN. 


[These were evidently fertile work- 
ers; as they look just like any other 
bees it is difficult to find them, unless 
seen in the act of depositing eggs, or 
discovered by the action of the bees to- 
wards them.—ED.] 





Bees Working on Red Clover. 


Bloomfield, Ind., July 14, 1880. 
The honey harvest here has closed. 
There has been good a, but my 
bees were transferred so late they did 
not gather much surplus. Black bees 
worked on red clover here in 1879 and 
this summer. In 1879 the drought 
caused the blossoms to be very small, 
and they worked on the first crop but 
not on the second. This summer the 
blossoms were as large as common, and 
they work nearly as much as on white 

clover. OHN C. GILLILAND. 











Crop Report--Appreciates the Journal. 


Union Point, Ga., July 5, 1880. 

I cannot get along without the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL. When it comes 
I am not fit for anything till I have read 
it through. The honey crop so far is a 
complete failure. I have obtained only 
29 Ibs. from 55 colonies. My best wishes 
for the success of the BEE JoURNAL. 

J. F. HART. 


Plenty of Bees, but no Honey. 


West Liberty, O., July 18, 1880. 
My 31 colonies of Italian and hybrid 
bees will not store enough surplus honey 
to pay expenses. I never had my hives 
so full of bees and brood since I have 
been in the business. There is plenty 
of white clover, but still they gather no 
honey. There are bees enough in each 
hive to make two good colonies, and 
weg of room for storing honey. 
. What had I better do? Success to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
L. Z. LANTZ. 


[There is probably very little nectar 
secreted in the white clover, and they 
cannot store that which is not to had. 
Were the brood chambers full, we might 
suppose they were averse to working in 
the sections, and recommend a most 
liberal use of the extractor.—ED. | 








Good Prospect for Honey. 


Kane, Ill., June 22, 1880. 

I prepared all my bees for winter on 
Oct. 25, 1879, on their summer stands, 
16 colonies in all, in Armstrong’s cen- 
tennial hives. I weighed the bees, comb 
and honey, which weighed per hive, in 
pounds, respectively: 21, 21, 18, 20, 18, 
138, 20, 13, 10, 14, 10, 10, 9, 12, 12,11. On 
the same day I crammed clean rags 
and pieces of carpet between the divis- 
ion boards, and piled on the top of the 
brood chamber, and I made holes 
through each comb. In peg ge and 
February last I fed each of 9 colonies 
with 4 pounds syrup made of A sugar 
and soft water with apple vinegar 
enough to keep the syrup from grain- 
ing. No. 6 had a 4-year old queen: she 
died in February. The queen in No. 8 
was 1 year old, and died in March, all 
leaving brood in good condition. April 
21,1880, I overhauled them and took 
the rags away from each hive; they 
were all dry and nice, not one speck of 
mold or damp was found, nor moth. 
They had plenty of hatching brood. 
No. 10 contained a beautiful Italian 
queen I received Aug. 7 of H. Alley. 
No. 10 weighed 14 lbs. on Oct. 25. I had 
to move it out of my apiary, for when 








| in good condition, plenty 


| no swarms this season. 


the weather was cool, the Italians 
would visit black hives early in the 
morning and rob them. Rains and 
frost in time of apple bloom were so 
numerous that it did little good for the 
bees; about all the old white clover was 
killed in the winter. The young clover 
is very thiek; I do not think it will 
bloom much this season. There is not 
much linden here; itis in bloom now. 
The bees are now busily working on 
the timothy bloom. The hearts-ease 
(or smart weed) is beginning to 
bloom. We have plenty of good rains, 
and that is hurrying the Spanish 
needle and figwort. The prospects 
now are that we have a splendid honey 
harvest in the fall, and my bees are all 
of brood, 
drones and workers, and yet I have had 
The loss of 


| bees in this neighborhood, last year, 


was about 75 per cent. I am the only 
one in this neighborhood that had suc- 
cess the past winter, and I am the only 
subscriber here to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Lread and I heed it. It is 
good enough forme. Without it Ishould 
be in despair; so pay no attention to 
demagogues. . M. OSBORN. 





Queen Cage--Albino Bees. 


Double Pipe Creek, Md., July 5, 1880. 

I mail you one of my introducing 
queen cages. You will notice there are 
2 doors in it—the one is filled and cov- 
ered with eandy. All that is necessary 
is to remove the cover and place the 
cage on the frames and let the bees eat 


| out the candy and liberate the queen. L 


have not lost a virgin queen with them 
yet. I think itis the very thing for be- 
ginners. I also put in ita few of my 
albino worker bees and 2 drones. I will 
give the origin of them when I have 
more time. S. VALENTINE. 


[The cage is good enough, but it does 
not conform to the letter of the postal 
law, not having a ‘‘ double wire screen.”’ 
The ‘‘albinos” are very ‘‘ pretty,” but 
we have them just as handsome, and 
much larger. Perhaps Mr. V. also has 
larger ones.—ED.| 





Poor Prospect for Honey. 


Clear Point, Ark., June 18, 1880. 
Bees wintered well here, but did not 
swarm any. I wintered 25 colonies, and 
obtained 3 swarms; 2 of them left for 
parts unknown. Bees have gathered 
very little honey so far; they are work- 
ing on sumac now, with prospect for a 
little honey. Italians are doing better 

than the blacks. D. F. KissInGErR. 











Corvresyoudence. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Hiving Swarms and Various Matters. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





I see in Gleanings for July that A. I. 
Root thinks it strange that Mr. Willows’ 
swarm of bees should have returned to 
the parent colony after being placed in 
a hive containing a frame of brood; as 
if a frame of unsealed brood was a sure 
preventive of a swarm leaving a hive 
wherein it was put. I have every rea- 
son to believe that such brood is no pre- 
vention at all, although such a course 
has been recommended through the 
press for years. 

Up to 1871 I had clipped no queens’ 
wings, and had hived my swarms in 
empty hives. During the spring of 1871 
I read of this plan of putting a frame 
of brood in the hive the bees were to be 
placed in, to make them stay at all 
times. Consequently, the firstswarm I 
had (a large one) I placed ina hive con- 
taining a frame of brood in all stages. 
The swarm was hived at 2 p. m., and be- 
fore 9 o’clock the next morning it came 
out and decamped for parts unknown, 
leaving a handful of bees, two small 
pieces of new comb, and the frame of 
prood with queen-cells started and 
eggslaidinthem. Then I thought, why 
do bees swarm except to leave the brood 
contained in the old hive with queen- 
cells, so that the bees remaining with 
the brood could still continue the exist- 
ence of the old colony. SoI had been 
placing in their new home just what 
they had swarmed from in their old one, 
except the queen-cells which they see 
fit to add, thus placing them ina similar 
condition to that which they sustained 
before—they not realizing the difference 
between one frame or many. If I had 
filled the hive with empty combs except 
this one frame the case would have been 
different, as then it would have been 
like adding plenty of empty combs as 
we do in extracting. 

I have many times verified the truth 
of Mr. Quinby’s statement, that al- 
though the amount of 2,000 cubic inches 
of comb be placed in a barrel or box of 
4 times its size, yet the bees will gener- 
ally swarm before they will build any 
new comb; while if the whole space be 
filled with comb. they will rarely swarm. 
I have had swarms leave unsealed brood 
several times since 1871, under similar 
conditions, yet, as I have clipped all 
queens’ wings since then, I have sus- 

ained no loss as regards swarms leay- 











ing. However, swarms hived with a 
frame of brood will generally stay, but 
this is not an absolute rule. Still, this 
was not the trouble with Mr. Willows’ 
bees, as he says they were quiet about 
15 minutes after being hived, when they 
— out and returned to the old 
tive. 

This proves that they had no queen 
with them, for brood will not satisfy 
bees which swarm with a fertile queen, 
as they will go back to the old hive to 
find her as soon as fully aware of her 
absence. 

I once tried letting the old queen go 
back in the old hive, and putting a vir- 
gin queen with the swarm while they 
were clustered on the limb, after which 
I hived them; but it would not do. 
Back they would come to their old hive, 
leaving my virgin queen clustered ina 
ball of bees. By rearing queens in nu- 
clei, and after fertile giving them to 
swarms as above, I have succeeded quite 
often, but not always. 


Seeing I have friend Root’s ear, I wish 
to say a little more. On page 340 same 
number of Gleanings, Novice has much 
to say about charity for our fellow men, 
while right on the same page I find 
these words: ‘‘ I would burn up the best 
hive Lever saw or heard of, or give it 
to the first man who would wheel it 
away without asking questions, if it did 
not hold the regular standard Lang- 
stroth frame.” It is a pity friend Root 
could not have said so at the time he 
was sending his ‘‘ Standard ” hives and 
frames over thecountry, instead of now 
saying: ‘‘ The quicker you throw them 
away and commence in the beaten 
track with the rest of the world the 
better.”” Does he not know that all 
these things cost money, and for Prof. 
Cook. and myself to throw away our 
hives would cost us quite a sacrifice to 
make up for his lack of charity toward 
anything but the “‘ standard Langstroth 
frame?” It was said that Greeley, 
through the New York Tribune, forced 
the Army of the Potomac on to the 
battle of Bull Run and defeat, as Gree- 
ley, through the 7’ribune, so influenced 
the minds of the people that President 
Lincoln was compelled, as it were, to 
order the army on to this battle. So 
Novice, through Gleanings, has his influ- 
ence over nearly 5,000 people on the hive 
question, and if he sees fit to tell these 

eople that the “ standard Langstroth 
rame” is the frame, and none other, we 
who use the Gallup, Quinby and other 
frames, will try to have much charity 
for him and those he really forces, 
through Gleanings, to use nothing but 
the Langstroth frame. 

Borodino, N. Y., July, 1880. 








From the London Journal of Horticulture. 


New Method for Preventing Sagging. 


FRANK R. CHESHIRE. 





I have already pointed out that the 
grubs were killed by contact with the 
metal threads in wired comb founda- 
tion, and further observation has shown 
me that the loss to the bees, if the for- 
mer are not removed, is far in excess of 
what I had at first supposed, since eggs 
are almost certain to be laid pretty 

uickly after the clearing out of the 

ead remains, the grubs hatching there- 
from dying generally after being fed up 
to half size or little more. Those who 
know how greatly profitableness is in- 
terfered with by an undue number of 
drones will perceive the gravity of the 
evil in this leak of life labor and en- 
ergy. To getrid of the wires is imper- 
ative, and my first efforts took the form 
of endeavoring to remove from below 
by pincers; but I was met by two dif- 
ficulties—one the loss of form to the 
comb, the other breaking of the wire. 
Of these I found it impossible to re- 
move more than 1 in 3, and since I be- 
lieve there is but one kind of wired 
foundation in use in England* none 
here are likely to be much more success- 
ful in this particular than myself. I 
had not up to this point placed my foun- 
dation in the frames as transatlantic 
authorities recommend, because I felt 
that if this were indeed the only plan 
the utility of wired foundation was dis- 
proved en avance. In short to give an 
idea of the involved trouble let me say 
that boring holes in the top bar oppo- 
site to the wires, clearing away the wax 
to expose about an inch of these, and 
then drawing them through and getting 
ready for insertion in the hive, occupied 
me 21 minutes, a period which practice 
would not greatly reduce, as thin wires 
are broken by any rough usage in a 
moment. After all this labor, waiting 
until the comb was nicely formed, I met 
the most complete failure, for all the 
wires but 4 broke in my attempt to 
draw them out, and the four which I 
removed literally crumpled up the 
comb as you would crumple up a letter 
for the waste-paper basket. With fur- 
ther trials I met the same results. No 
wonder Mr. Betsinger at the North- 
eastern Convention of Bee-Keepers, 
held last February, said: ‘*A year 
ago at the National Convention held 
at New York I offered $50 to any 
one who would present me with a 





*In America some put foundation on the wire after 
the latter has been stretched in the frame; the two 
are then pressed together. This form may admit of 
extraction of wires with greater ease. 








square foot of foundation on wire that 
was perfect, but no one has done it.” 
Without at present making more than 
a passing reference to the unnaturalness 
and waste involved in the flat-bottomed 
cell, a matter which I wish to look at 
from its mathematical side another 
time, I am pleased to be able to say that 
I have already had successes in some 
experiments I have been trying, which 
must deliver us, if nothing more, from 
any necessity for wires or flat mid-ribs. 
Glue, as most of us know, can be used 
successfully in fastening combs. Tak- 
ing my cue from this, I at first tried 
some ordinary fine sewing cotton, 
dipped it in thin glue, placed it on the 
face of the foundation in perpendicular 
lines about 144 inches apart and gently 
passed the finger along it to bring it into 
contact with the edges of the incipient 
cell walls,and when dry placed it in the 
center of one of my strongest colonies, 
a position which would certainly have 
caused half an inch elongation in the 
sheet if unassisted. The bees worked 
it beautifully ; no sagging occurred, but 
contrary to my expectation, the bees 
were unable to attack the glued cot- 
ton. They built it into the fronts of the 
cells near to the base of course. Asthe 
comb was half built, pulling out the cot- 
tons torn away little of the walls of 
those cells through which they passed, 
which the bees in an hour or two re- 
paired perfectly, and we were already 
altogether ahead of wired foundation, 
the labor not being one tithe of that in- 
volved in drawing out, or rather trying 
to draw out, the wires. leaving the 
troublesome fixing into the frame out of 
view. The cell bases in properly formed 
foundation are never perpendicular, 
but the weight of bees and wax is al- 
ways tending to bring them to this po- 
sition, hence the sagging; but the cot- 
tons acted as a bow string upon the bow, 
and prevented the points of attach- 
ment from receding from each other. 
The beau ideal, it appeared to me, would 
be reached could we find something 
which the bees could remove as the comb 
progressed. To this end I have been 
and am still experimenting with hair, 
ravelling, cotton, silk and thread, fixed 
by gum, glue, wax, shoemakers’ wax, 
and varnish, and have so far succeeded 
that it is only now necessary to deter- 
mine which fiber and fixing are uni- 
formly most desirable. Any of these 
it seems to me, pressed into the 
comb during its manufacture must fail 
without the flat bottoms are used, be- 
cause as its fiber runs to the right and 
left of the perpendicular in every cell 
diameter it simply without stretching 
assumes a straighter line as the comb 











drops without in any way sustaining it. 
I will report further in the future of 


my experiments; but another plan has 
given me perfect results, and this I be- 
lieve, will be very largely adopted. 

I soldered 5 pins by their heads to a 
piece of fine brass wire at intervals of 
about 1 inch or a little more, and then 
turned the wire at the end to a right 
angle, so that the arrangement looked 
not unlike 
teeth. Half a dozen of these were pre- 
pared, and when the foundation (I use 
that Mr. Raitt supplies—I mention this 
as it is best known amongst us) had 
been waxed in the frame and the pins all 
cut down toabout half an inch in length, 
the turned ends of the wire went over the 
top bar at regular intervals,and the 
cut pins were pressed through the foun- 
dation, as it stood on the board used in 
waxing. The whole was lifted, and so 
firm was it that while the frame was held 
horizontally the foundation kept its po- 
sition. It was given as before to a 
strong colony. When half worked the 
little rakes were removed, and the fine 
holes each left were invisible in an 
examination made half an hour af- 
terwards. The comb is most perfect, 
no disposition to turn at the corners— 
the one fault of all foundation I have 
ever seen—the rakes preventing an 
movement. I can only now add I shall 
name these wire arrangements ‘“ foun- 
dation rakes. 

Acton, London, England. 

©. -< = es 


Translated from L’Apicoltore by Chas. Dadant. 


Journey to Cyprus and the East. 





GUISEPPE FIORINI. 





On Thursday, Nov. 13, 1879, at 2 p. m., 
I bade farewell to my family, and started 
for Venice, Mestre, Trevisa, Udine, and 
reached Trieste at 1 a. m. of the follow- 
ing day, In the morning I wrote to my 
wife, and to Count Barbo, informing 
him of the journey I had just underta- 
ken. At 12 o’clock punctually the 
steamer Austria, on which I took pass- 
age, raised her anchor and sheered off. 

We coasted along Tetra and Dalma- 
tia. Itwas an uninterrupted succession 
of small villages and of charming pano- 
ramas, and a continual display of all 
that is beautiful and smiling in nature. 

As [ had not yet traveled by sea, but 
from Venice to Chiagga, through the 
lagoons, I was delighted by so marvel- 
lous a sight, which detained me till 5; 
and, after supper, I returned to my 

lace, where I remained till the night 

ad become so dark that I had to repair 
to my cabin, where I dreamed of Cyp- 
rian bees and bee-hives. 


a tiny rake head with 6 | 


On Sunday we coasted Lissa, where I 
sent a sad salutation to the valiants of 
1866, who died so miserably, but not 
quite in vain. 

On Monday, 17th, at 7 a. m., we 
reached Corfu, where our anchor was 
lowered. There the Greeks hastened 
with fruits, grapes and a great quantity 
of oranges and woodcocks. I saw very 
little of the island, for in less than 2 
| hours the merchandise having been un- 
| loaded and boarded, the anchor was 
| raised, and the Austria resumed her 
journey. On Tuesday forenoon the sea 
| (quiet so far) threatened to become 

stormy. The storm was foreseen by 
the seamen, and the preparations be- 
gan. For some time the height of the 
| Waves increased, the wind blowed and 
| the passengers suffered. I was among 
| the most fortunate, yet I had to pay my 
| tribute to the treacherous element. At 
| daybreak on the 19th we passed by the 
Island of Candia. Then the sea began 
again to be agitated, and it was stormy 
till Thursday, the 20th, when we arrived 
at the port of Alexandria. An Arabian 
pilot came in his skiff and took posses- 
sion of and directed the ship. We 
landed at 9 o’clock. 


I have no room here to describe the 
place and the clothing, but how can I be 
silent about the feelings of a traveler 
seeing such a quantity of white dresses, 
of angular profiles of the proud inhabi- 
tants? What a battle of skiffs and 
steamers! What a forest of commer- 
cial ships from every nation! What 
numbers of workmen! What a strange 
mixture of voices and languages! What 
active life, which announces the neigh- 
borhood of a great business center— 
Alexandria! After landing, how not 
notice such a fantastic aggregation, so 
different from ours. The palm, the date- 
trees, the banana. 

After the examination of the pass- 
ports, I reached the land in company 
with an ao rr made during the 
journey. We took a carriage drawn by 
two Arabian horses, rather small, but 
which rushed with great speed. Either 
by the skill of the driver, or by the good 
training of the horses, they trotted with 
an admirable gait, and maintained the 
same speed in the middle of ty Mee 
baggage, wagons, carriages, etc. At last 
we reached a hotel in front of the post- 
Office. 

After dinner, I inquired if there were 
any bee-keepers in the city. There were 
none but in distant villages. Yet, when 
passing by an umbrella store, I went in 
to purchase one—a necessary implement 
in that country—and noticing that the 
seller spoke French, I made new in- 
quiries and was directed to Pierre 


























Thierrard, a 
from my hotel, where I would find a few 
bee hives. I hastened, and found 9 colo- 
nies, in large earthern jars, of about 20 
litres of capacity (5 gallons), and made 
similar to the ones in which we put 
lard, and with their opening below, on 


ardener who lives not far 


a wide board. I took a few of these 
bees and put them in a small phial of 
alcohol. 

At the office of the Lloyds I was told 
that the steamers visit Lanarca only 
every 15 days. This fact was for me a 

rave contretemps, for 8 days in the 
island of Cyprus were sufficient, since 
I had already 6 colonies bought and 
waiting for me. Then remembering 
the description I had read and heard of 
Jerusalem and of the Holy Land, and 
knowing that the far-famed city was 
but 48 miles distant from Jaffa (point 
of passage to Lanarca) I determined to 
spend 8 days in visiting these lands, re- 
serving 8 days for my visit to Cyprus 
Island. 

I therefore left Alexandria and 
reached Port Said on Sunday, the 22d, 
at about 8a.m. Then a pilot came on 
a small steamer and took the direction 
of the ship towards the port, where I 
Saw several men-of-war, English, Tur- 
kish and of every other nation. Ona 
French steamer, just arrived, was a 
brother of the Viceroy of Egypt, going 
to India, who was received with sover- 
eign honors by the Turkish man-of-war, 
which discharged 21 guns, while a troo 
of soldiers, well clothed and armed, 
were ranged on the shore. A two-oared 
skiff conveyed me in the canal of Suez. 


There were in the neighborhood 
neither bees nor bee-keepers, for bees 
would perish on such a heap of sand. 

At4p.m., we left Port Said for the 
old city of Jaffa, which we reached at 
8 a.m. on Sunday, the 23d. This city 
offers from the sea a splendid sight; 
but it is deception, for as soon as I 
entered I ional nothing but hovels or 
huts. The very air seems to be vitiated. 
The streets are narrow and _ filthy. 
Either by my fault, or from the fault of 
others who were unable to understand 
me, or refused to understand, it was im- 
possible to find a bee-keeper. Yet I 
took some bees on the market while they 
were sucking dates and grapes and put 
them in alcohol. 

The country around Jaffa enjoys a 
luxuriant vegetation; the gardens are 
splendid. For 2 miles and more all 
around are groves of orange, lemon and 
citron trees. I measured a fruitof the 
latter kind, which had 25 centimeters 
of length (about 9 inches). As these 
orchards never are watered by rain, the 
inhabitants use hydraulic machines 








called norias. The water is kept in 
large basins, stocked with small colored 
fishes. The orchards, on account of their 
sandy soil, are small, and are watered 
inthe evening. They are enclosed with 
hedges of Indian fig trees, which are 
very close and impenetrable. Contin- 
uing my journey through Ramble, I 
saw a road 2 kilometers long (1144 miles), 
and bordered with acacia hedges, 
which exuded a very sweet odor. What 
a pasture for bees. 

At Ramble I visited the apiary of the 
Franciscan Fathers. They use earth- 
en hives, about 35 to 40 centimeters 
long and 18 to 20 wide (114 ft.x8% in.). 
One of the ends is conic, with a hole to 
the point for the passage of the bees. 
The other end is shut up with a disc of 
stone corked with dirt. They take 
out the honey from this part. The sides 
are placed horizontally, and the y gow | 
faces the east. From this apiary I took 
also a few bees to put in alcohol. 


I remained at Ramble over night, and 
started for Jerusalem in a carriage. 
But I cannot advise any one to use such 
aconveyance,for itis much less safe than 
the saddle. In these countries the roads 
are impassable, rocky and very steep; 
the carriages not very solid ; the horses 
are good, it is true, but very poorly har- 
nessed by their owners, who generally 
are Prussian. 

Like every city belonging to Turkey, 
Jerusalem shows to the traveler a 
gloomy spectacle. It is no more the 
city sung of by the Prophets; the city, 
with its 5 hills, is 779 meters high above 
the sea; it is a confused agglomeration 
of dwellings, with narrow and ill-paved 
streets, having no foot-paths. 

Around Jerusalem I found 2 bee- 
keepers, with hives similar to those of 
the Franciscans of Ramble. These 
hives faced the south. At the ava ma- 
rie of Nov. 28 I was on the Mount of 
Olives, where I collected 3 bees on the 
flowers of rosemarys. 

From Jerusalem I went to Bethlehem. 
I visited the ‘‘ Castle of the Cows,” so 
pamed because the cows of Solomon 
were kept there by the Baschi-Bazar. 
In this castle I found 200 hives similar 
to those of the Franciscans. I saw one 
of the colonies attacked by hornets, 
which were fighting to rob the contents 
of the hive. These hornets are the color 
of coffee, with the point of their abdo- 
men white. The hives were turned to- 
wards the south and west. I took also 
there a few bees for my phial of alcohol. 

From the ‘Castle of the Cows” I 
went toe St. John in the mountain. 
There I saw an apiary of about 50 colo- 
nies, with hives of the same material, 
shape and capacity as the others. 

















On Monday, Dec. 1, I returned from 
Jerusalem to Jaffa, and took passage 
on the steamer Oreste. At 4o’clock I 
left for Beyrout, and reached the latter 
port at 9 a. m. the following day. I left 
the ship for the lovely Beyrout to take 
a little rest and see as much as possible 
of a city very little more civilized than 
Jaffa. 

I was unable to find bee-keepers 
around the city, yet I gathered a few 
bees on the fruits of the market. Then 
l repaired to the office of the English 
Consul, and gave 24 lire ($5) for my pas- 
sage to Lanarca, where I arrived at 7 
on the morning of Dec. 3. ’ 

Cyprus Island contains about 4,200 
square miles and 240,000 inhabitants, 
centered in 4 cities—Lanarca, Nicoda 
(capital, with 24,000 inhabitants), Lim- 
assol and Famagosta. There are also 
about 600 villages. The English are 
improving the island. They have en- 
larged the fort, constructed a road from 
Lanarea to Nicosia, and work now to 
connect Lanarca to Limassol by a car- 
riage road. 

The farms have already doubled in 
price, but the taxes are also doubled, 
and the cost of living has greatly 
increased. The land is very fertile. 
The wheat in the watered spots gives 
30 seeds for one, and the barley 50. The 
caroube is one of the best producers 
of the land. The area of cultivated 
land is but 1-7 of the total superfices. 
Several kinds of reptiles crawl in the 
fields—among them is the phalarginni ; 
the reapers during harvest attach small 
bells to their feet in order to frighten 
these pests. 

Lanarea, situated at about a kilome- 
ter from the sea, is a poor city of 12,000 
inhabitants. With the exception of a 
few new buildings, the postoffice, a few 
hotels, the houses are made with sun- 
dried earth built with dirt. The roofs 
of dirt are supported by beams; they 
are about level, so that rain can easily 
run through. Our Italian Consul told 
me that when it rains the inhabitants 
use umbrellas in the houses. These 
poor hovels are but 1 story high. Two 
years ago, during winter, 200 of these 
hovels gave way in Lanarca. 








| which closes the aperture. 


In one of 
the stones a small hole is made for the 
entrance of the bees. 

There is in the Island another kind 
of earthern hive, cylindrical also, with 
crossed sticks, but they are not very 
solid. In Cyprus, as well as in Egypt, 
the hives are placed horizontally, and 
turned towards the south; but they are 
far from the houses in open apiaries. 

I had no time to spare, and I began 
to work. I ordered 3 double hives for 
the transportation, and, of course, I had 
to overlook their manufacturing. On 
Friday I began to hunt for colonies (for 
I intended to bring a good many with 
me on my reiurn to Italy) with an in- 
habitant who fluently spoke both Greek 
and Italian, and a muleteer. We char- 
tered each of usa mule, and went to the 
village of Avdellero, about 6 leagues 
from Lanarea. There we visited the 
owner of an apiary, who, after great 
difficulties and persistent — of the 
muleteer, consented to show me 2 of 
his numerous colonies—only 2. I asked 
the price, and received for answer that 
he would not sell 1 of his colonies for 
whatever money I could offer, for the 


| other bees would follow to Europe the 


colonies sold. Then he gathered some 
dry cow-dung, put it on some burning 
charcoal, smoked his hives and shut 
them up, to prevent the bees from fol- 
lowing me. After this first fiasco, we 


| repaired to a hovel, that pretended to 


After a visit to the postoffice, where | 


the longing for news from my family 
directed me first, I hastened to see the 
colonies that I had ordered to be bought 
for me last October. I saw the 6 colo- 
nies, and cannot tell the pleasure I ex- 
perienced. The hives are cylindrical 
and made with earth 2 centimeters 
thick, with a border outside of both 
the apertures, 60 or 65 centimeters long, 
20 to 22 wide; they have 3 projections 
inside to receive a dise of soft-stone, 





be a hotel, and, upon a painted table, 
we were served with some eatables, pre- 
pared Turkish fashion, and sugared 
wine. 

As soon as the saddles were again 
put on the backs of our mules, for I was 
ready to prosecute my journey in search 
of colonies, the landlady of the hotel 
came with a pan of kindled charcoal on 
which she spread some leaves of the 
olive tree, and she perfumed our 3 
mules, the muleteer, the interpreter, 
who accepted readily this ceremony ; 
then she neared me, but already ill-dis- 
posed by the difficulties of my under- 
taking, I refused to submit to this cu- 
rious fumigation. 

We went to Athiam. There also I 
was permitted, as a great favor, to see 
a bee hive; but there was no question 
about the price,on account of the same 
prejudice which pervades all the inhab- 
itants. This colony was also almost 
exorcised against the charm that m 
eyes could have communicated to it. It 
was thoroughly fumigated and shut up 
immediately. In 3 apiaries of the same 
town I saw bees, but to no purpose. 
The bees were all beautiful, of a light 
yellow, like those of the colony that I 
owned already. 











Night came, and we had to repair to 
a hut, where to sleep I had to make a 


tolerable bed with 2 poor ones. 
early in the morning we proceeded on 
our apiarian peregrination. 
other villages, and finally I found 2 bee- 
keepers who, having but 1 colony each, 
had nothing to fear from the prejudice. 
I bought these hives, which the peas- 
ants brought me to Lanarea on the fol- 
lowing day. In these villages also the 
mules, the muleteer and the interpreter 
were carefully fumigated. 

But time was going on. Seeing that 
my trip would not succeed as well as I 
had anticipated, I decided to be satis- 
fied with the eight colonies that i had, 
and to return to Lanarea. In order not 


to lose time, I taught the interpreter | 


the means to rear bees and tend queens 
and swarms, and I hope that my les- 
sons will suffice to secure a regular and 


Very | 


I visited 3 | 


direct importation of Cyprian bees into 


Europe. Such had been the aim of my 
voyage in the East. 

On my return to Lanarca, I visited 
our Consul, Mr. Magni. I narrated to 
him the aim of my journey, and, as he 
is not only acquainted but related to 
Count G. Barbo, President of the Cen- 
tral Society of Bee-Keepers of Italy, he 
proved very courteous, and gave mea 
copy of areport on the bee culture in 
Cyprus Island, made to the Italian 
Government by one of his predecessors. 
I will copy it for L’ Apicoltore.* 

On Sunday and Monday I made the 
transfer of my 6 colonies in their double 
hives prepared for their transportation, 
and provided with wire cloth. In the 
comb taken out of the 6 hives I found 
but a small piece of drone comb, not 
larger than 4 inches square; all the 
other was worker comb, andall the cells 
were perfectly regular, not of various 
shapes as we are accustomed to find in 
our Italian hives. The cells have ex- 
actly the same diameter as the Italian. 

The bees are beautiful, orange-yellow, 
they seem a little smaller than the Ital- 
ians. They are peaceful, docile, as I 
have observed during the transferring, 
for I did not geta single sting, although 
I worked during the cold hours of the 
day. The thermometer at that time 
did not exceed 15° cent. (58° Fahr.) in 
the room where I made the transfer. I 
saw all the queens of my hives; they 
are beautiful yellow, of about the size 
of our Italians. I noticed that most of 
the combs were built across the en- 
trance, what we call warm combs. 

There were no sticks inside the hives 
to support the combs. One of these 
hives was made with interwoven sprigs 





*I will translate it for the next number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Cc. D. 





coated with clay. The inside was well 
polished and painted with a kind of 
white varnish. This paint helps the 
taking out of the comb, for by putting 
a knife between the combs and the hive 
the varnish is broken loose and the 
comb may be taken out whole. Such 
hives are unfit for transportation, for 
the combs are not enough fastened to 
the sides. Besides these hives are 
nearly as heavy as if they were made 
of stone. The hives made with earth 
are pretty-well made and light, but too 
brittle ; so much so, indeed, that, hav- 
ing introduced my knife as a lever be- 
tween the hive and its disk to take it 
out, I broke 2 of these hives which had 
a little resisted my pressure. They 
were both the largest of the 6 that I 
transferred. All the hives that I saw 
in the island-were similar to one or the 
other of these kinds. 

On Monday evening I shut up the 6 
colonies transferred and the two others. 
of earthernware,and on Tuesday morn- 
ing I took passage on the boat Ceres, 
with my hives well packed up. But 1 
cannot say how much care and atten- 
tion were indispensable to prevent the 
squalls from agitating them. I left 
Lanarca with spring-like weather, the 
thermometer showing 12° Cent. above 
zero (54 Fahr.), to arrive in Italy in full 
winter, and what winter! I went 
through Rhodes and arrived at Smyrna 
on the 12th. This city has been embel- 
lished by the Pensh, and furnished 
with a railroad which follows the shore, 
and on which are alsotramways. I saw 
Syra, a pretty Greek city, which is built 
around a mountain. I visited Corfu, a 
pretty and agreeable city, where we 
were compelled to stay on account of a 
squall which was too powerful for our 
helix, and tossed us to and fro for a 
whole night. From Syra to Trieste we 
traveled at the rate of 26 kilometers an 
hour (about 16 miles), and reached this 
last city on Thursday at3 p.m. I ar- 
rived at Venice on the next day, and 
my colonies were there transferred for 
the last and 8th time. But these dan- 
gerous operations were not the worst of 
the perils to which the poor bees were 
exposed. The cold would completely 
kill all the aim and product of my jour- 
ney and of my fatigue. Just think of 
bees leaving Cyprus with 12° Cent. 
above zero (54° Fahr.) while, on my ar- 
rival at Monselice, Dec. 12, 1 found 10° 
Cent. under zero (13° Fahr.). 

On my return from Cyprus I did not 
gather bees, for I did not visit any api- 
ary, thinking such work of no purpose, 
since the bees that are found on the 
way were already described by Mr. Ed. 
Cori, of Brux, in Bohemia, and pub- 











lished in the Bienen Zeitung and in the | 
Journal of L’ Apiculteur by Mr. Hamet. 

In spite of the extreme rigor of the 
season, and through my opportune and 
constant cares, the colonies are now in 


good condition. I have had the pleas- 
ure of overcoming this last and grave 
difficulty, and I hope that my journey 
in the East will prove useful to our na- 
tional industry. While the crossing of 
the races are always to be advised to 
increase their vigor, no doubt the Ital- 
ian bees will increase in beauty and 
quality. Suchare the accomplishments 
that I have found in thet new kind 
which I was the first to import directly 
into Italy. 
Monselice, Jan. 9, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Comb Foundation Made on Wood. 


CHAS. F. ECHARD. 





Two years ago I invented what I call 
” Board Foundation,” and have manu- 
factured and used it ever since with the 
most complete success. I showed my 
invention to afew friends, but on the 
whole did not make much noise about 
it, because I intended to take out a pat- 
ent on it as soon as I had thoroughly 
tested it. This was now done, and I 
was just about to apply for a patent 
when I was startled by seeing Mr. 
Jones’ letter in the JoURNAL and in the 
Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, about Mr. Ab- 
bott’s wooden foundation. 

My first thought was that, of course, 
my expectations were now all fudge. 
The next day (yesterday) I took down 
to Mr. A. J. King a comb 2 — old 
completely filled with brood, nearly 
all sealed, and some of it just hatching, 
1 comb just drawn out, and 1 blank 
pannel of the foundation as I manufac- 
ture it. 

He was exceedingly pleased with it; 
thought it a much better thing than 
Mr. Abbott’s. I also take the Tiberty 
to send you to-day by express | drawn 
out and 1 blank pannel of the founda- 
tion for your examination, and respect- 
fully solicit your comments in the 
JOURNAL. 

Besides being absolutely proof against 
breaking down by rough handling or 
excessive heat, this board foundation is 
invaluable for queen rearing. To this 
end I cut it in narrow strips, say 1 inch 
wide, and tack these on thin strips of 
wood so as to form something like lad- 
ders, which will just tit inside my 
frames. The spaces between the strips 
of foundation I make about 14 inch 
more than the width of the strips, tak- 





ing care that commencing with a strip 
at the top of the frame I have a space 
at the foot. 

Now putting 2 such ladders together, 
1 of them upside down, and the strips 
facing each other, they will fill the 
frame like a solid pannel of foundation 
with only narrow sides in it, 1 inch apart. 
The frame so prepared I put in the hive 
from whose queen I wish to breed, leave 
it there until drawn out and filled with 
eggs, then take it out, separate the lad- 
ders by running a thin knife through 
the comb, following the slides, and give 
them to queenless colonies. In this way 
I get great numbers of queen cells in 
the best possible shape for separation, 
without wasting any comb. 

Woodside, L. I.,.N. Y., July 7, 1880. 


[All the difference we notice between 
this and the foundation forwarded by 
Mr. Jones, is that these cells are lozenge- 
shaped, as in the ordinary Root comb 
foundation, while Mr. Abbott’s has the 
flat-bottomed cells, like the Van Deu- 
sen foundation. Our experiments with 
wood-base foundation are reported in 
the Editorial columns.—ED. | 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Cure for the Weevil. 


LYNN BONHAM. 





I notice in your last issue an inquiry 
from R. R. Stukesberry, with a very in- 
teresting reply by Prof. Cook. Prof. 
Cook suggests the use of the mallet and 
sheet as a means of destroying the wee- 
vil on the apple tree. I have tried this 
method thoroughly in the case of cur- 
culio, but without satisfaction. Where 
a person has a large numbef of trees 
it is tedious and to me very unsatisfac- 
tory.as I never had a quart of plums 
mature after its use. This year I tried 
anew plan. I procured some coal gas 
tar. It can be obtained at any of the 
gas works at small cost. I then placed 
some live coals in an old tin pan, and 
on these coals laid some corn cobs 
dipped in the tar; this made a dense 
smoke, andas it rose and passed through 
the branches of the tree I could see the 
curculio leaving by the quantity. I have 
repeated this treatment once a week 
during the summer, and the tree is now 
loaded with fine plums. I have another 
tree near it that was not treated in this 
way, and it is destitute of plums, all 
having fallen off. I should suggest that 
the gentleman try the mallet and sheet 
as Prof. Cook recommends, and should 
be pleased to have him try the coal tar 











smoke, and let us know the results 
of both methods. I do not know that 
the tar smoke will drive off the weevil, 
but I do know that it is destructive to 
animal life, and think that it would 
likely drive away the weevil from the 
apple trees as well as it does the curcu- 
lio from the plum trees. 
Oxford, O., July 9, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Do Bees Injure Fruit? 
FRANK FLINT. 


At the recent meeting of the South 

Barbara County, Cal., Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, the subject of fruit-growers 
vs. bee-keepers was discussed. together 
with the probabie fight that will take 
place between the two at the next meet- 
ing of our State Legislature, and it was 
voted that the Secretary request the ed- 
itors of the leading bee papers of the 
‘country to publish any articles bearing 
upon the subject of the destruction of 
fruit by bees. 
_ Will you kindly help us by publish- 
ing anything that has been or can be 
written on the above subject? Very 
truly yours, FRANK FLINT, Sec. 

{Some time since this subject was 
thoroughly discussed in the BEE JouR- 
NAL. We now append an article from 
the Lancaster, Pa., Farmer, which was 
called out by the fruit- -growers threat- 
eng to destroy the bees—poisoning, 
trapping, and declaring a war of exter- 
mination generally against them.—ED. ] 

Do Bees Destroy Fruit? 


** As regularly as the autumn comes 
around we are treated with long ac- 
counts of the depredations committed 
by that industrious honey-gatherer— 
the bee. The charges brought against 
them are not only many, but as serious 
as they are numerous. Nine times out 
of ten these charges are brought by per- 
sons incapable of pronouncing an opin- 
ion, but who swell the hearsay cry of 
denunciation merely because it is pop- 
ular, or in consequence of some unreli- 
able information receeived at second 
hand. The resultof all this is, that the 
poor bees have a hard time of it. It is 
to relieve them from at least one, and 
that the most serious, of all the accu- 
sations against them, that we write this 
article 

‘* No opinion seems to be more gener- 
ally prevalent than that bees tear open 
the outer skins of grapes,plums,peaches, 
and other fruits for the purpose of feast- 





Be- 
cause they are found on these fruits in 
the act of committing a trespass, they 
are condemned without a hearing or 


ing on the sweet juices within. 


any consideration whatever. It is most 
commonly said they sting the fruit. 
This is the result of sheer ignorance. 
Neither the bee nor any other insect 
employs its sting for such purposes ; 

they have them “for other uses, as a 
means of defense against enemies, and 
use them solely as nature designed that 
they should. ‘It is as impossible fora 
bee to sting open a grape as it is for it 
to open a Ww valnut or a shellbark by the 
same process. Its only means to com- 
mit the deed of which it is accused, is 
the proboscis with which itis armed, but 
this, although perhaps capable of tear- 
ing open skins of ripe fruit, is never 
used for that purpose, its functions, like 
those of the sting, being far different, 
and confined exclusively to the ends de- 
signed by nature. 

‘* Although the charges are based 
mainly-on the fact that at this season 
large numbers of bees are seen on the 
grapes on our vines, busily employed in 
helping themselves to the palatable 
juices, yet we assert very positively that 
none of the persons who bring this 
charge of stinging the grapes have ever 
seen the insects depredating on asound 
grape or attempting to tear one open. 
They always select those already in- 


| jured, and never ——— an original 


injury. Arainy spell followed by warm 
weather very frequently causes grapes 
and other fruits to burst, and it is to 
the fruit thus injured that the slandered 
bees pay their attentions. 

‘The results of a close investigation 
of the question, lasting througha series 
of days, are: On the grapes of a vine 
growing in our yard hundreds of bees 
were literally swarming, their home be- 
ing in a neighbor’s yard, not 20 paces 
distant. We sat hour after hour watch- 
ing closely the proceedings of the in- 
dustrious insects. There was not a sin- 
gle raceme on the whole vine but was 
visited by dozens of bees, who exam- 
ined every grape on it in search of a 
bursted one whose juices were accces- 
sible, After a most careful search, and 
finding none such, they would immedi- 
ately leave and continue their search 
elsewhere, until the berry they desired 
was found. On all the defective fruit 
clusters of bees were gathered, but we 
failed utterly in detecting in a single 
instance anything like an attempt at 
trying to tear open a perfect berry; 
their investigations were hasty but 
thorough, and when the desired spoil 
was not found no time was wasted in 
useless delay. There can be no mistake 


























’ 
about this matter; our observations 
were careful and prolonged, and must 
certainly have resulted in detecting the 
harm complained of had any been done. 
That none was done we are positivelv 
certain, and we feel that these hard 
workers deserve a good word in return 
for the odium cast upon them by the- 
orists and careless observers.” 

Another writer says: ‘‘ I have several 
colonies of black bees, and close by sev- 
eral varieties of grapes, and never be- 
fore this summer did they in large 
numbers visit the grapes; but this sea- 
son, when the grapes ripened, the Clin- 
tons in particular, being the most per- 
fect, full and large for the kind, burst 
their skins, many half way round, from 
some cause unknown to me, so that the 
air around was filled with the delicious 
sweet smell of the ripe fruit, which 
—— invited the bees to come and 
regale themselves, and sip the nectar 
now open to them. Concords near by 
were not near so perfect this year, and 
few burst their skins when ripening, 
and few bees gathered about them. 
Delawares, nearest to the hives, were 
also very perfect, but none burst their 
skins, and no bees visited them. Now, 
if the bees had cut the grapes open, is 
it not natural and sennenaibe that they 
would have also cut the other and 
sweeter kinds, as more to their taste, 
particularly the Delawares ?” 


—_ 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Comb Foundation on Wood, Etc. 
L. MARTIN. 








I have been thinking for some time 
of the wood foundation, but had not as 
yet perfected a plan for excavating the 
pointed bottom for the cell. Now can- 
not a foundation machine be made of 
material hard enough to indent soft 
wood, after wiping it dry, in hot wax, 
thus making a wax-coated wood bot- 
tom comb for all brood and extracting 
purposes? I thought when I first saw 

our article on ‘“‘ New Inventions in 
ingland,” on page 3120f the BEE JouR- 
NAL for July, that they had my plan, 
but they had only begun the job. New 
it only remains for some one to finish it. 


The Season--Wintering. 


My bees are doing fine. You may 
perhaps recollect I was oneof the Jack- 
son Convention members that advo- 
cated Cellar wintering. I put in 20 col- 
onies and took out 19; 1 hive being left 
by the bees nearly full of honey, no 
bees, either dead or alive, remained. 
I always leave their entrances open, 
and they had left the hive and joined 








other colonies, most likely for want of 
a queen. I have had 26 natural swarms, 
and nearly all full; Ihave put the boxes 
on all, ny them last Friday. My 
first swarms have filled their stock 
hives, and some have gathered 28, 31, 
37 and 38% lbs. of honey—comb and 
extracted. My surplus is obtained in 
frames, so I cut out the heaviest, and 
extract the lightest, then the bees are 
ready to go right to work again. 


Troublesome Ants. 


I get the advantage of the ants by 
taking a 2-inch plank for the platform 
to put the hive on; drive into it 4 20-d 
nails for legs ; take 1-16 inch sheet lead, 
make scallop dishes about 3 inches in 
diameter and 1 inch deep; put them 
level on some 4% bricks, and fill the 
dishes with crude petroleum, and set 
the legs in them; then I am sure of not 
being troubled by ants. 





From the Prairie Farmer. 


How to Rear the Best Queens. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 

The most important member in acol- 
ony is the queen. She should be called 
the mother-bee, as she is the mother of 
every bee in a colony—that is, in a nor- 
mal condition. The workers are females 
whose ovaries or ‘‘egg-bags”’ are not 
fully developed ; they never mate, and 
although an occasional one lays,her eggs 
produce only drones. The value of a 
colony depends almost entirely upon a 
queen; if her progeny is industrious, 
swift in flight, and have tongues of suf- 
ficient length to reach the nectar im- 
bedded in blossoms, an astonishing 
large amount of honey will be gathered 
during a prosperous season. but if the 
queen is superannuated, and, like an old 
hen, lays few eggs, and a ae of 
them drone eggs, the colony will be 
scarcely able to make a living, and 
produce no surplus. It does not pay to 
keep any queens that are not regular 
thoroughbreds. Whetherthere are any 
bees better than Italians remains to be 
proven. 

In choosing a queen to breed from, 
whether a native or Italian, let her be 
the very best of her kind. Her progeny 
should be industrious and energetic, 
and able to take care of themselves. 
The eggs from the selected queen may 
be utilized in any way for the rearing 
of queens that is most suitable to the 
wishes of their owner. If the queen is 
removed from her colony, they will 
start queen cells in a few hours. Most 
apiarists claim that queen cells reared 
in a full colony are better than when 





reared by a few bees, and also that the 
queen should be started from the egg in 
heu of larve 3 days old. In order to 
comply with these conditions, there 
must not be any larve in the hive for 
the bees to have access to. The combs 
containing larve should all be removed 
from a colony,and their queen also, 
when they should be given eggs only 
from a seiected queen. As the bees 
have only these eggs to care for, they 
will receive plenty of attention, and 
large, fully developed queen cells will 
be the result. If the eggs were all given 
on one comb, they cannot be utilized as 
readily as if the eggs had been dis- 
tributed among several combs. This 
could be done by cutting the comb con- 
taining eggs into strips and joining it 
on, or inserting it into the combs. If 
25 queen cells are built, the first queen 
that emerges will destroy all the rest, 
if they are left in the hive. As it takes 
16 days from the egg for a queen to 
hatch,and the age of the eggs are 
known, we can nearly tell the exact 
time when a queen will hatch, and the 
bees also gnaw off a part of the cover- 
ing of the cell before she emerges. As 
no queen hatches from a larva under 10 
days, about that time is the best for cut- 
ting out queen cells. If they are 
younger they are easily injured. It is 
much easier rearing queen cells than it 
is to get them introduced to colonies 
without getting them destroyed. In 
our early days of bee-keeping, we used 
to read, to form a nucleus by taking 2 
combs of bees and brood and giving 
them a sealed queen cell—and we inva- 
riably had them destroyed,and the bees 
would rear queens to suit themselves 
from the eggs or larve they had. If 
the nucleus has been formed long 
enough for them to have queen cells of 
their own, and a cell ready to hatch is 
given them; it will not be destroyed ; 
or,if their cells are cut out,and another 
inserted in its place, it will be respected. 
A frame might be taken from the col- 
ony, containing a queen cell upon it and 
covered with bees and put into a hive, 
where it would hatch. About the time 
it hatches a frame containing unsealed 
larvee should be given to it, to prevent 
the bees leaving with their queen on 
her ‘* wedding excursion.” 

In rearing queens, forming nuclei, 
etc., it is much the best way to usea 
hive of the same size as those in con- 
stant use in the apiary, and restrict the 
size by using division boards; then at 
any time a comb of honey or brood can 
be given it, or it can be readily built up 
into a strong colony by adding frames 
of hatching brood. 

Peoria, Ill. 


From the Prairie Farmer. 


How to Obtain Purely Mated Queens. 


W. M. KELLOGG. 





Since the introduction of Italian bees 
much effort has been put forth in the 
endeavor to have the young Italian 
queens mated with pure Italian drones, 
resort being had toattempts at fertiliza- 
tion in confinement, isolating the queen, 
rearing colonies on islands and other 
out-of-the-way places, and a common 
lan being to dispose of as many of the 
lack queens and drones in the vicinity 
as possible. Much money and labor 
have been expended in these directions 
with not always satisfactory results, 
and it is out of the reach of a large ma- 
jority of bee-keepers to obtain purely 
mated queens in these ways; hence, 
they have to run their chances by rear- 
ing as many pure drones as they can in 
their own yard. ‘This will go a great 
ways toward the desired object, but we 
can still add much more that is within 
the reach of all bee-keepers. Let us be- 
gin back at the start, and see how best 
to accomplish this. 

The time taken to raise a queen from 
the egg to hatching is 16 days, but they 
are many times raised from eggs already 
hatched as workers before the bees take 
them to raise queens of: hence, some 
queens are hatched in 11 or 12 days. 
These young queens usually do not 
make their fertilizing flight under 5 
days old, and we should have had plenty 
of drones flying from our best Italian 
colonies by the time these young queens 
are ready for their bridal trip. Drones 
and young queens usually fly from 1 to 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. Now we 
want to get the start of these black and 
hybrid drones if we can, so about 10:30 
or 11:30 o’clock in the forenoon we will 
go to our colonies containing young 
queens of the right age, and also to our 
pure Italian colonies from whose drones 
we wish to breed, take off the caps of 
the hives, then the quilt or honey board 
and thoroughly sprinkle each colony 
with very thin warm honey, or a like 
mixture of sugar syrup and close the 
hives at once. Ina very few minutes 
the air will be filled with bees, drones 
and young queens (if of the right age) 
rushing out of the hives like a pack of 
school boys at recess, and making about 
as much noise, too, the worker bees to 
hunt around for that inflow of warm 
honey, mgs ser) par wha the ffowers 
have got tired of waiting for the tardy 
bees, and are bringing it to the hives, 
roots, plants, honey and all; the drones 
and young queens hearing the rumpus 
want to know what it is all about, and 


























come out to have a “‘ finger in the pie,” 
too, and, as there are but few drones 
flying at this part of the day, your 
chances for purely mated queens are 
ten-fold greater, and, too, with drones 
reared from the most prolific queens. 
whose bees are the hardest workers. 
This plan followed up day after glay till 
all the young queens are matéd will 
well repay all extra trouble in bringing 
it about. 
Oquawka, Il. 


ee 





From the Western Agriculturist. 


Comb or Extracted Honey, Which ? 


P. DADANT. 

The decision of this question depends 
considerably on the amountof care that 
a bee-keeper can bestow on his bees, 
and also on the market that he can 
reach ; but we will try and solve it from 
a general point of view, and with a con- 
sideration of markets in general and 
also of future prospects. 

The main advantage of comb honey 
is the less amount of time it takes to 
harvest it, and the greater facility with 
which it is sold when it is once brought 
on the market. But there are many 
drawbacks to this. 

Comb honey can never be raised inas 
large quantities as extracted, from the 
fact that it takes all the comb away 
from the bees, and forces them to build 
up their combs at a time when they 
should be busy in the flower tields. It 
takes not only time, but also honey, for 
bee-keepers are aware that in the pro- 
duction of each pound of wax about 15 
lbs. of honeyare used. Of course, comb 
foundation remedies this to a certain 
extent, but it nevertheless leaves the 
bees with a great deal of work, since 
foundation only furnishes the base and 
material for cells. Extracting,on the 
other hand, allows the bee-keeper to re- 
turn all the comb after emptying it, so 
that the work of building comb is no 
longer required, and these extracted 
combs can be used over and over for 
years. 

Moreover, it is only the white and 
choice comb honey that can be sold to 
advantage, for if any comb is dark from 
the presence of pollen, or through hav- 
ing contained brood, or if it is bruised 
or injured in anyway, it becomes of less 
value than the honey that could be ex- 
tracted out of it. The very darkest or 
ugliest comb will furnish just as nice 
extracted honey as the very best, and 
pollen or other impurities will never be 
found in extracted honey. 

There is still another great disadvan- 


tage in comb honey, and that is the dif- 
ticulty of transporting it without break- 
ing. There is nothing more easily 
injured than this by rough handling, 
and when choice comb honey is shipped 
to any distance there usually is consid- 
erable loss through leakage. This is to 
us the greatest stumbling block in the 
production of comb honey, and we find 
that even could we get 4% more for comb 
honey than for extracted the latter 
would still pay best. 

There is now, however, quite a pref- 
erence on most markets in favor of 
comb honey. This arises mainly from 
the fact that the strained honey of old 
was of very poor quality, being gener- 
ally made from the residue of the very 
lowest grades of honey, and pressed or 
strained out of the comb with a mix- 
ture of pollen and often dead _ bees. 
The consumers have hardly yet become 
aware of the great difference between 
strained and extracted honey. Wefind 
in our experience of selling honey that 
wherever the consumers become ac- 
quainted with the fact that extracted 
honey is as good as the best honey with- 
out the wax, they ask for nothing but 
extracted honey. In Keokuk, where 
we sold extracted honey for the past 10 
years, the price is now about on a level 
with that of comb honey, and we fore- 
see the day when it will command a bet- 
ter price than comb honey. Our advice 
therefore is, raise extracted honey in 
preference to comb. We sold 15,000 lbs. 
of extracted honey the past season. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


<< 
From the Rural New Yorker. 


When and How to Feed Bees. 





J. G. BINGHAM. 


There are bee-keepers who say : ‘‘ Bet- 
ter keep no bees than feed them !” There 
are others who think they have done 
enough if, once a year, when the time 
of greatest need comes, they remember 
these little creatures with a small por- 
tion of honey, or sweetened water, or a 
piece of candy. But there are also 
some bee-culturists in the world—and, 
thanks to the spirit of progress, their 
number is increasing—who feed during 
the whole year; that is, whenever it 
may be deemed advisable as a matter of 
profit. Brimstoning bees, and really 
on them of their honey, and se- 
curing large yields in good seasons, can- 
not be termed scientific bee-culture. 
On the other hand, wintering bees suc- 
cessfully, and, in order to secure a sur- 
plus during poor seasons, such as last 
year, decreasing the number of colo- 





nies without killing any bees, may be 
said to combine the science and art of 
cultivating bees. Most novices in api- 
culture are impelled by a desire to in- 
crease the number of their colonies as 
rapidly as possible. To attain this re- 
ak. same have recourse to artificial 
swarming; they divide,2 and even 3 
times, colonies which often are already 
very weak; but instead of advancing 
they go backward. Others resort to 
speculative feeding to stimulate the 
queen in her laying and to bring about 
the development of brood in order to 
obtain a large number of natural 
swarms. This latter method will pro- 
duce the desired result, if it is applied 
with a proper understanding of the 
subject; and, above all, if it is em- 
ployed at the proper time. 

Feeding may commence in the be- 
ginning of May,to bring about early 
swarming. In movable frame hives, 
this is done by inserting full cards of 
capped honey, or, in case these are lack- 
ing, lukewarm syrup of the consistency 
of mucilage—2 parts white sugar and 1 
part water brought to a boil, and fed 
every 3 to 5 days. Bees, like human 
beings, like warm food better than cold, 
and when it is prepared in this manner 
they will more readily accept the sweets 
offered them. 

When syrup is fed, the feeder should 
be placed at the entrance, and so ar- 
ranged that the bees enter it readily 
from the inside of the hive, while out- 
siders and robbers are excluded. What 
takes place when bees are fed for the 
purpose of stimulation? They regard 
as the product of nature what the hand 
of man spreads before them ; they has- 
ten to leave their habitations and go 
outside in search of the sweet nectar. 
All goes well if vernal sunshine and 

entle zephyrs favor their excursions ; 

ut if the weather is bad, if rigorous 
winds follow closely upon seductive 
sunshine, and overtake the rovers in 
the open field, the poor workers are 
chilled, the weak colonies rapidly de- 
populated, and the brood — for 
the lack of care, and finally the colo- 
nies succumb. Although so few bee- 
keepers think of feeding during May, 
June and July, yet such unfavorable 
weather often occurs that youngswarms 
and nuclei should be looked after—it 
will be found to pay. During such pe- 
riods feed as often as every fifth day. 
If the honey in the hive is not sufficient 
it is better to feed now. If one tries 


spring feeding, even on a single colony, 
he will find it to increase rapidly in num- 
bers, especially if the queen is young and 
the colony has a fair number of bees to 
start with. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Method of Introducing Queens. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


I presume that as long as no method 
has been discovered by which queens 
can @ introduced without danger of 
loss, the subject will continue to be one 
of much interest to scientific bee-keep- 
ers. By practicing any of the methods 
heretofore published I have failed to 
introduce queens without some vexa- 
tious and occasional loss. Hence I have 
given the subject much study,and have 
of late adopted a plan of introducing 
which has given me much pleasure and 
satisfaction in ——— the hereto- 
fore somewhat disagreeable and uncer- 
tain task of introducing queens to full 
colonies of spiteful hybrids, ete. 

I employ a cage such as is commonly 
used to ship queens in by express, ex- 
cept that it is altered so that the sliding 
door is made to stand in a perpendicu- 
lar position when the cage is set with 
the wire cloth down,and projects above 
the cage about % of an inch. The quilt 
used to cover the bees while introduc- 
ing has a hole cut in its center about 5 
inches square, and a second quilt is em- 
ployed much smaller than the first, 
which has a slit like a button-hole in its 
center, just large enough to slip over 
the projecting end of the sliding door 
of the cage. What has been described 
above is all the machinery used. 

Now let us see how the — works. 
I put the queen in the introducing cage 
—which is provisioned with a phial of 
new honey—and place it, wire cloth 
down, in the center of the hole in the 
quilt, right on the top bars of the 
frames, and spread my second quiit 
over the cage, making the projecting 
end of the sliding door pass through 
the slit or button-hole in the center, so 
that it ‘‘ sticks up” above the covering 
over the bees high enough to admit of 
being drawn out by the thumb and fin- 
ger without moving anything else about 
the bees. I now close the hive and go 
about my business. In 24 or 48 hours I 
open the hive as quietly as possible, and 
since my thumb on the cage to hold it 
steady while I draw out the sliding door, 
thus liberating the queen without ex- 
citing the bees in the least; the hive is 
now closed up gently, and the thing is 
done. You may nowexercise your best 
judgment as to whether you will look 
after her and ‘‘ see that she is received 
by the bees,” or whether you will trust 
to the instinct of the bees in a state of 
quietude. I prefer to take the latter 
risk, if itis an¥ risk atall. Just 5days 
ago I liberated a valuable queen ina 





























colony of hybrids as fierce as a snapping 
turtle, and to-day I cut a slip from one 
of their combs containing larve of a 
proper age to rear queens. 
this method that it embraces all the 
good features of all other methods and 
more, and is free from the objections 
attending allof them. 1. It enables the 
apiarist to be his own judge as to when 
the queen should be liberated. 2. She 
walks out among the bees when she or 
the bees are not excited. 3. It prevents 
the queen from taking wing or “ run- 
ning when introducing. 4. To sum it 
all up, it is the most natural way, and 
is attended with less trouble than any 
other method I have seen in print or 
heretofore tried. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Experiments with Comb Foundation. 


JAMES HEDDON. 





At different times in every bee-keep- 
ers’ experience, he has for a time some 
one of the different branches of his pur- 
suit, particularly, on his mind and 
nearest his heart. Just now I find my- 
self leaning toward comb foundation. 

For six years I run all hive-ward, 
determined to get almost an automatic 
hive, and to combine all the valuable 
features inonehive. I need not tell you 
I failed to gain the entire end sought 
after, but I am well repaid, I consider, 
in the attainmentof a hive that satisfies 
me. Then five years were devoted to 
breeding as my main study. 

After getting hold of some well made 
pure toundation and using it in the brood 
chamber for two years, in strips from 
i to 3 inches wide. for guides on my 
Langstroth frames, season before last 
I tried 8 hives with full sheets, and by 
working with the bees every day, I suc- 
ceeded in getting 7 of them through all 
right, with elongated cells, as the 8-inch 
sheets stretched about 1 inch. The 
foundation in the other hive, after being 
nearly all drawn out and left to take 
care of itself, fell down and caused the 
ruin of the colony. It did not come 
loose from the top-bar, but pulled in 
pieces. No doubt this lot of wax was 
of a rotten nature. In one hive I 
placed alternate sheets of foundation 
made on the Root and Dunham ma- 
chines respectively. I could see no dif- 


ference in the sagging or amount of | 


comb drawn from the wax ; but, strange 


enough, the queen laid in every sheet of | 


the Root, skipping every sheet of the 
Dunham. 


I claim for 


I was nonplussed, and no | ( 
doubt that queen was also. A friend | Given that he could find a purchaser in 


gave sae light: ‘‘ Soapsudson the Dun- 
ham,” said he. After atime ‘all was 
full of brood. 

Why do bee-keepers speak of “ sag- 
ging’ so much? Do they make this 
word cover all the oreundl of sagging, 
warping, kinking, etc.? The sagging 
is no trouble at all compared with the 
warping, twisting and kinking of foun- 
dation put into frames without wires. 

Wired foundation wiil not sag, but I 
consider it of little value, for it, too, 
will twist around and kink up,and give 
us nearly as much trouble as that not 
wired. I consider its invention as a 
standing evidence of a long-felt want, 
which it does not supply. 

Bees will allow us to hedge about and 
seemingly violate many of their time- 
honored instincts in many directions, 
but flattening the bottoms of their cells 
is more than my bees are willing to put 
up with. 

On the back end of about one-half of 
my hives containing new swarms the 
word ‘** Given” is written, and each hive 
contains 8 combs as straight as if 
planed, and every cell worker. There 
is a No. 36 tinned wire running verti- 
cally every 2 inches. These wires are 
plainly visible from either side; eggs 
can also be seen in these cells contain- 
ing the wires. 

On the other hives can be seen *‘ F.,” 
“'R.,” “* E.,” or “A.,” they being the 
initials of the woman whom we hired 
to press the wires into the foundation, 
cell by cell, with a pointed instrument 
made for the purpose. On opening 
these hives you will find about 1 sheet 
in 5 fallen down to the bottom bar: a 
majority of the others 4g to ¥ of an 
inch away from the wires. Many have 
the wires through the side-walls, and lg 
of an inch from the bottom of the cells 
where the foundation is drawn out. 
There are eggs on the side opposite the 
wires, but not in those cells that the 
wires pass through, on the wired side. 

Any system that will not allow one to 
hive 2 prime swarms on one set of 
frames with full sheets of foundation, 
and close the hive for that season, and 
know that when opened all the combs 
will be found perfect, is not as good as 
the one I am using. 

Some ninety days ago I received a cir- 
cular from D. 8. Given, Hoopeston, IIl., 
illustrating and describing a press and 
die book, for the manufacture of foun- 
dation in every shape, but especially 
recommending it for the making of the 
same in wired’ frames. This method 
and its results were so highly praised 
that I dared not hope for its attain- 
ment in my apiary. I wrote to Mr. 





me, if he would sell to me on terms of 
**no cure, no pay.” I then dropped the 
subject, supposing it forever ended; 
but along came aletter saying he would 
accept the proposition in this case, and 
I might look for a presssoon. By-and- 
by it was received. I had a 9-inch Root 
machine, but had never made or seen 
made a sheet of wax or foundation in 
my life, though I had used it 5 years. I 
had some 600 lbs. of wax on hand, and 
concluded to manufacture it into foun- 
dation. 

Having prepared everything, we com- 
menced dipping wax sheets, and were 
quite successful ; but from want of ex- 
perience, failed and were twice discour- 
aged in our attempts to make the proper 
impressions with the Root machine and 
the Given press. Upon examining 
some fragments from the latter, we 
observed that the septum was very thin, 
while the lines, or side-walls were quite 
prominentand heavy. This encouraged 
to try again. 

The third time we tried the press we 
turned out a few poorly-made sheets. 
This encouraged us. We tried again, 
and finally ‘‘ struck a gait,” finding our- 
selves putting in 100 per hour, and turn- 
ing off frame after frame of just such 
foundation, on wires, as the one I send 
you for the BEE JOURNAL Museum. 
We now have 1,700 of them partly occu- 
pied by prime natural swarms. I have 
never seen foundation drawn out more 
rapidly than this made on the Given 
press. I have never seen foundation of 
the same weight goso far into comb; 
you can see by the frame of comb sent 
you, how far the wax was utilized, and 
we made it about 644 feet to the lb. 
The secret is, the wax is nearly all in 
the line, the base being very thin. We 
are at present conducting a series of ex- 
periments with Given, Dunham and 
Root foundation in boxes. We have 
both the old and the new thin Root 
foundation. Of course this is thin all 
over, line and all, and does not go faras 
a comb maker. 

I send for the Museum a sample of 
Given foundation—about 10 feet to the 
lb.—and you will see that the base is so 
thin that there is considerable wax in 
the lines. I notice that in boxes the 
bees work. first on that foundation that 
has the most line. I have some extra 
thin base and high side-wall (or line) 
Dunham foundation that I am testing 
with the Given. About all the differ- 
ence that I can see in their comparative 
merits, is that when drawn out the Giv- 
en presents the least fish-bone. I have 
cut several combs that not even an ex- 
pert can detect. 1 claim that the value 
of all foundation consists inits thinness 
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of base and weight of line. The press 
will make foundation 12 feet to the lb. 
readily. The sheets do not stick as 
to the rolls, and we could run off thin 
foundation for boxes faster on the press 
than on the rollermachine. Thereason 
the wax does not stick to the dies is no 
doubt because the line is low and heavy, 
instead of highandsharp. I think this 
is the best way to have it, as it then 
works off the machine readily, having 
athin base, and the line is all drawn 
out by the bees. Of course they will 
draw out all of any line, as they do 
sometimes, also, though rarely, thin the 
base or septum. 

Wired foundation (not in frames) can 
be made rapidly on this press. I send 
you one out of a dozen samples I made. 
I have had the second generation 
hatched over these wires, and all came 
outin perfect order. Isawa young bee 
emerge from a wired cell. Though it 
was the second from that cell, the wire 
was plainly to be seen, and this bee was 
perfect as far as I could detect with my 
microscope. Why should it not be, 
when the wire is down smooth with the 
surface of the septum on either side 
and tinned to prevent corroding ? 

There is notso much difference in the 
style of all the foundations, as in the 
methods of applying them successfully 
in the brood chamber. 

I have sold some 15 sets of these 
foundationed frames to farmers about 
here, and every one who sees them feels 
that success is stamped upon them. I 
believe it is safe to say that 2 days on 
these sheets puts the colony where 8 
days are required without them. This 
should give us 144 more surplus, and I 
shall charge one dollar more for colonies 
with the Given foundation than for any 
others, because they have all worker 
combs, which are firmly secured in the 
frames, and are better for extracting 
from, transporting, etc., and because 
the combs are straight and uniform. 
Another feature: of all the swarms we 
have hived this season, not one has de- 
serted where this foundation was used. 

Mr. Betsinger offers $50 for a solid 
foot of wired foundation with no vacant 
cells. Would Mr. B. withholdthe bonus 
if there were some cells empty, provided 
al] the wired ones were occupied with 
brood? By putting a prolific queen and 
numerous attendants on 4 large combs, 
his square foot could be quickly pro- 
duced, provided these wired frames of 
foundation were made on the Given 
press. As no truly honest man wants 
his money without giving him some 
equivalent. his unaccepted offer proves 
nothing. Wagers and blows are not 
proof, nor even arguments, but are used 


























upon the unthinking as substitutes, 
when the proof is wanting. 


When to Buy a Machine. 


This depends upon how much founda- 
tion will be required, and at how low a 
figure it can be purchased. After 
taking into consideration the capital 
required to be invested in press, boilers, 
room, ete., each bee-keeper should be 
able to decide that for himself. Mr. 
Nellis thinks 200 colonies warrant the 
ownership of a mill. At the low job- 
bing prices of foundation, I think he is 
about right; but as the press is not 
more expensive than the Yroller ma- 
chines, and as it puts the foundation in 
the wired frames, too, I think 100 colo- 
nies warrants an ownership. Unless 
bee-keepers can buy foundation at rea- 
sonable prices, it would pay to purchase 
a press for 25 colonies. 

Many have used foundation more ex- 
tensively than I. Iam writing for the 
benefit of those who are newer at the 
business, and know less of this subject, 
and because it is a luxury to communi- 
cate to others what we conceive to be 
truth. 

Here are two facts from my expe- 
rience book : Drone foundation is in no 
place as good as worker—bees work it 
more slowly. The best way to fasten 
foundation to sections and boxes is by 
pressing on with a honeyed putty-knife. 

Isend the accompanying samples to 
the BEE JOURNAL Museum, to aid in 
showing what I am writing about. 
Things seen make a more lasting im- 
pression than those heard of. 

While I feel thankful to all those who 
have aided in the perfection of founda- 
tion and methods of applying it, from 
tacking it to the top-bar with a stick, up 
to the Given press, I cannot but feel 
sorry that the supply field is so full of 
conscienceless men. Adulterated foun- 


dation kept me back 3 years. Do not 
do it; it is notbest for you. Do not use 
soap about its manufacture. Do nut 


send out sampies that are better than 
the goods. Better die a financial fail- 
ure, than have lived a continual disap- 
pointment. ; 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 6, 1880. 

{[Mr. Heddon’s samples came to hand 
duly and are placed in our museum. 
They are very fine and well made. The 


wax is of a bright color, and all the | 


cells of one that has been in the hive 
are draw out evenly, presenting the 
same appearance over the wires as else- 
where. The piece of thin (10 square 
feet to the lb.) is very nice, the base of 
the cells being exceedingly thin, while 








the lines of the side walls are thick, 

ple cing the wax where it is just ready 

to be drawn out by the bees. Our ex- 

periments with comb foundation are 

reported in the editorial pages.—ED. } 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Queen Duplication Trial. 


D. A. PIKE. 

After getting the July BEE JOURNAL 
and seeing Mr. Moon’s article on page 
320, I sent him the following letter 
about July 5: 

Mr. A. F. Moon: If you will look at 
your proposition in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for September, you will find this 
sentence, which we think good English: 
“And still further, we bind ourselves to 
pay the committee for the trouble of 
making the test requested.””’ We can un- 
derstand that in but one way. We have 
accepted your proposition, as you gave 
it. If you mean to stand by it, doso; if 
not, ‘‘forever hold your peace,” and draw 
in your flag. D. A. PIKE. 

Since that time I have awaited his 
answer, hoping to find out whether he 
meant to stand by his proposition or 
not. I fear that he means to back down 
from it. Any one who will read the 
proposition made by Mr. Moon, in the 
September number of this JOURNAL 
(page 400), and then turn to his article 
in the July number (page 320), will see 
that Mr. Moon is trying to creep away 
from his proposition, in which nothing 
is said of the oneaccepting bearing part 
of the expenses or of paying anything. 
He now wishes to bind me to pay $75 in 
case of failure. -I consider that his way 
to withdraw the original proposition, 
and shall dismiss the subject. 

Smithsburg, Md., July 16, 1880. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Absconding Queens. 











J. D. HILL. 





I noticed a letter in July number of 
the JOURNAL entitled ‘** Wonderful In- 
stinct of Queen Bees,” by R. M. Argo, 
Lowell, Ky. I have had some experi- 
| ence with — flying away, but in 
| t 


regard to their returning to the place 
where they left my experience varies 
very much from that of Mr. Argo. 

The first case I had of this kind was 
about the Ist of last May, with a black 
queen. I opened the hive to clip the 
queen’s wing, and, it being a native col- 
ony, as usual, I had much difficulty in 
finding her. I examined all the combs 











and decided she was not on them. Then 
I proceeded to look carefully in the 
brood chamber, afmong the bees which 
run off the combs while lifting them out, 
and as I was carefully watching for her 
appearance I caught a glimpse of her as 
she flew out of the hive and went very 
high in the air, out of sight. I replaced 
the combs and left the hive openas long 
as I dared to, on account of robbing, 
which is acommon occurrence if proper 
care is not taken in manipulating a hive 
at this season of the year. But my 
queen failed to return. In 2 or 3 days I 
opened this hive again, and found queen 
cells being constructed quite exten- 
sively, which was good proof of their 
being queenless at that time of year. 

The following day, after reading Mr. 
Argo’s letter, I had occasion to open a 
nucleus which I had used for hatching 
a queen cell from a very choice Italian 
queen. The nucleus contained a queen 
about 3 weeks old, and laying nicely. 
I opened them about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, intending to cage the queen 
and introduce her to a full colony. In 
opening them, I used no smoke, as there 
were but few bees in the nucleus, and 
these were very quiet and easy to ma- 
nipulate as a general rule. I opened 
the hive with more than usual care, not 
to excite the bees on account of not 
using smoke to quiet them. The first 
frame I took up contained the queen 
and a few bees. I had hardly lifted the 
frame from the brood chamber, when 
the young lady took to her wings and 
fled for parts unknown. No bees seem- 
ing to follow her, I then placed the 
frame back in in the hive, and stepped 
back 2 or 3 paces, leaving the hive 
open as when the queen left, and 
Was as careful as possible to dis- 
turb nothing to change the appear- 
ance of the hive or its surroundings. 
I remained there till it began to grow 
dark andall the bees in the yard stopped 
flying, being anxious for the return of 
my absconding queen; which, through 
some mistake as I suppose, forgot to 
put in an appearance. This is the sec- 
ond time I have had similar experience 
of queens flying from the combs, and 
in each case she failed to return. 

I have now arrived at the conclusion 
that queens (especially in my apiary) 
have lost their wonderful power of in- 
stinct to return to the same place they 
leave; or that these are exceptions to 
the general rule. I think, to say the 
least, a queen with a wing clipped or 
securely fastened in a cage till the win- 
dows and doors in a room can be se- 
curely closed, to safely admit of the 
operation of clipping, would be worth 
several on the wing that have from 





any cause been let loose to fly in 
the open air without a swarm to accom- 
pany them. I should be happy to learn 
through the BEE JOURNAL if others 
have been so unfortunate as to have 
similar experience in queens flying 
away, and still more happy to learn the 
cause and also the remedy. 

I have now about 100 colonies of bees 
(mostly natives), in the Bristol hive, 
containing 12 frames 914x12 inches in- 
side measure. 

The season thus far in Vermont, on 
account of the very dry weather, is the 
Se we have seen for many years. 

3ee-keepets on an average throughout 
the State will not realize 44 of their 
usual honey crop, consequently will not 
more than be able to supply the home 
trade. 

Rutland, Vt. 


[The two cases mentioned are excep- 
tions to the rule. By placing the frame 
back in the hive, and yourself stepping 
off 2 or 3 paces, you removed the most 
prominent objects ‘‘marked” by the 
queen, which had probably quickly and 
effectively made her observations.—ED.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Where Honey Comes From—No. 5. 


WM. TRELEASE. 

The glands of the cow-pea described 
in the June number produce, as was 
there stated, a sweet secretion readily 
collected by bees and other insects. In 
the South bees obtain much honey from 
the cotton plant, and, as I learn from 
Prof. A. J. Cook, this is generally be- 
lieved to come from the flowers. In a 
certain sense this is true, for although 
active nectar glands exist on the lower 
surface of the leaves, their secretion is 
gathered chiefly by ants, and seldom if 
ever by bees. But in aconstant study 
of cotton plants for several months, [ 
failed to see a half dozen hive bees en- 
ter the flowers, to which thousands were 
seen to fly ; yet the flowers are entered 
by other wasp-like insects, and hence 
must possess some attraction. An ex- 
amination shows that there is a very 
insignificant quantity of nectar within 
the corolla, which, from attracting only 
certain classes of insects, may be sus- 
pected of possessing a flavor distasteful 
to other insects. Outside the corolla, 
however, there are—in all —— the: 
early flowers—6 large and active glands ; 
3 at the base of the calyx, in the sin- 
uses between the 3 large bracts that 
form the involucre or ruffle, and one on. 


























the outside of each of these bracts at 
its base. These it is that prove attrac- 
tive to bees; and, as they secrete and 
are visited only about the time of 
blooming, it is very natural that the 
flowers and not the bracts should be 
considered the seat of the secretion. 
These glands are shallow pits lined with 
a thin-walled and otherwise modified 
portion of the epidermis. which is the 
secreting part of the organ; and it is 
worthy of note that, so far as I know, 
the active portion of all nectar glands 
occurring outside the flower, with the 
single exception of the cow-pea, con- 
sists of modilied epidermis. 

Many species of Cassia have nectar 
glands on the pistoles of their compound 
leaves. A familiar example is the 
greater coffee weed (C€. occidentalis), 
which has a large globular gland near 
the base of the pistole, andis much fre- 
quented by moths and - go myo 
insects of many sorts, the hive bee be- 
ing often found among them. Scores 
of the examples from many genera 
might be given, but these will suffice to 
illustrate this class of organs. 

The secretion of these glands, and, in 
fact,any nectar occurring elsewhere than 
in the flower, is sometimes popularly 
called honey dew; but, as this name 
is applied totwo other classes of sugary 
fluid, it would seem preferable always 
to speak of the honey-like secretion of 
glandular organs outside the flower as 
extra-floral nectar. With this limita- 
tion, we would understand by honey 
dew: 1. The sweet secretions from the 
dorsal tubes of aphides, or plant lice, 

hat proves very attractive to ants, with 
whom its possession is sometimes dis- 
puted by bees, and which not infre- 
quently drips upon the leaves of the 
plant so as to glaze them, as with a var- 
nish. 2. A fluid similar in taste and 
appearance to the last, and like it at- 
tractive to bees and other insects, but 
produced by the plant, and not the pro- 
duct of glandular organs. The first, as 
will be seen, is an animal product, and 
with it we are not here concerned ; the 
second, apparently due to heat and 
other climatic influences, has been con- 
sidered as a disease of the plant, but is, 
perhaps, only a means of ridding the 
system of surplus saccharine matter, 
for plants that produce much of this 
excretion are not usually found to be 
weaker than those which produce none. 


With these brief notices we must end 
our study of the organs that secrete 
nectar, but not without the hope that 
they may stimulate others to observe 
closely the actions of their bees and 
the causes of their choice of some plants 
and rejection of others. In other arti- 





| cles we may consider the good that the 
| plants themselves derive from the pro- 
| duction of nectar, and the way in which 
| so abundanta supply of food for insects, 
and indirectly for men, may havefbeen 
brought about. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Those Egg-Bound Queens. 


M.S. SNOW. 








Those queens that Mr. H. L. Jeffrey 
spoke of in the last JouURNAL as being 
egg-bound are probably young queens 
that have very lately mated with the 
male or drone bee, and probably would 
commence laying in 3 or 4 days, even 
if he had not removed what he thought 
to be eggs protruding and dried on, 
when it was simply the male organs of 
the drone. Queens becoming old, or 
showing weakness from any cause, are 
superseded by young queens; they, of 
course, are fertilized by the drone, the 
organs of generation remaining a cer- 
tain length of time. If Mr. Jeffrey 
chances to discover another queen as he 
—_ of, let her entirely alone and see 
if she does not commence laying in 3 or 
4days. The tested Italian he speaks of 
was without doubt worried almost to 
death when she was introduced, and 
when she commenced to lay, the bees, 
seeing her weakness, superseded her 
with a young queen, and if there are no 
Italian drones in the vicinity, she will 
be what is termed a hybrid queen. I 
am rearing Italian queens, and to-day 
have seen 3 young queens in the condi- 
tion Mr. J. speaks of. 

Osakis, Minn., July 13, 1880. 


[Mr. Jeffrey is too much a scientific as 
well as practical bee-keeper, to commit 
the foolish blunders attributed to him 
above. Two seasons ago we lost a val- 
uable queen, and from appearances be- 
| fore and after her death, we incline to 
think something like that mentioned 
by Mr. Jeffrey was the cause.—ED.] 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
One-Piece Section Controversy. 
JAMES FORNCROOK. 


Mr. Epiror: In the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for July you say: ‘It would 
be much better to make a plain state- 
ment of the facts rather than dispute 
over technicalities.”” Now, with your 
permission, I will state the plain facts 
in the case: I invented the one-piece 








section while I was in the employ of G. 
B. Lewis, but used none of his time; 
he had nothing whatever to do with it; 
in fact, I had it all completed before I 
showed it to him. This was several 
months before C. E. Parks came to this 
town, from Kansas, which was about 
June 20, 1878. Then, seeing that it was 
a nice thing, they commenced to talk 
** patent.” On Oct. 1, 1878, the copart- 
nership of Lewis & Parks was formed, 
and from that time they commenced 
preparations to obtain a patent. I mis- 
trusted this, and watched their move- 
ments closely, until I became satisfied 
that they intended to get a patent on it, 
if they could. Some time in the winter 
or alr a 1879, 1 wrote to an attorney 
at Washington to find out if they had 
made an application for a patent. 

He wrote me that he could not find 
out whether they had or not, and fur- 
ther that he had no right to know, and 
that it would be a breach of trust for 
the Commissioner to give any informa- 
tion in regard to the case, whether they 
had or not, and the only way to find out 
was to file an application myself, and 
then, if they had, 1 would be notified. 
I did so, and was notified that there was 
an application there, and then it was 
putin *‘ Interference,’”’ and I proved be- 
yond a doubt that I was the inventor. 

Just as soon as they found that they 
were beaten, they claimed that it was 
old and not patentable. At the same time 
they were willing to compromise and let 
me have the patentif I would give them 
ashopright. They made this proposition. 
They have turned over every stone in 
the tield to destroy the patent, and have 
failed, and now Lewis & Parks are out 
of the fight, which is now between Mr. 
Delzell and myself. 

The patent was allowed to me as 
claimed, and was signed by the Exam- 
iner, and would have been issued but 
for Mr. Dalzell’s application. They 
have tried to mislead by saying that it 
has been declared not patentable by the 
Examiner. Would the Patent Office put 
it in ‘‘ Interference” for more than a 
year if they had declared it non-patent- 
able ? 

What I claimed in my advertisement 
is this, that the patent has been * al- 
lowed” to me. I never claimed that 
it was issued! Lewis & Parks in their 
letter ask you to write to the Com- 
missioner and you will ascertain offi- 
cially that there has been no patent is- 
sued to any one. We never claimed 
that it was, but that it has been ‘ al- 
lowed,” and we can prove it, or any- 
thing else that we have said in regard 
to this case. The only way that I could 
prevent them from getting a patent on 
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my invention was to do as I have done. 
Had I not done it they would have pre- 
vented me from manufacturing my own 
invention. 

Mr. Epiror: This isas plain a state- 
ment of facts as can make, and I think 
I am entitled to the privilege of giving 
it to your readers, as -long as I confine 
myself to facts. 

Watertown, Wis., July 17, 1880. 

-—— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Observations about Bees. 
PAUL DUNKEN. 


The first thing done by a swarm of 
bees upon taking possession of their new 
home, isto see that it is free from spiders 
and other insects which are their ene- 
mies. They then cement the surface of 
their new home with propolis, being 
especially careful about the top of the 
hive. 

The comb-building is next in order, 
wax for which is formed in the body of 
the bee, and exudes in thin scales from 
the segments or ring-like places ob- 
served under the abdomen. In this 
work each bee in the hive forming the 
pendulous cluster contributes its share, 
while others are already scouring the 
fields in eager search for honey. 

As fast as the comb is sufficiently 
built out, the queen and her attendants. 
by common consent, take possession of 
the central and lower portions, in each 
cell of which she deposits an egg, then 
passes to the opposite side and repeats 
the operation. The borders of the comb 
are appropriated to honey storing. The 
cells first built are very uniform, and 
average about 25 to the square inch. 
Theeggs deposited in these cells develop 
into worker bees. Later on, as the bees 
emerge from the cells, and the colony 
becomes more populous, much larger 
cells are built, and in these the queen 
deposits eggs which develop into drones 
or male bees. 

When the hive becomes very crowded 
with bees, so much so that there seems 
scarcely room for all inside, and the 
combs are well filled with young bees 
and honey, an observation of the inside 
of the hive will reveal the existence of 
several conical protuberances, not un- 
like small thimbles, with the apex 
inclined downward. These are queen 
cells, and are found sometimes project- 
ing from the edges of the combs and 
frequently from the centre or face; 
sometimes singly, and again in groups 
of 2or3. The queen cells are an after- 
consideration, and are not built except 
to supersede a queen with a new one, or 








where a colony has become queenless 
from some cause, or to provide a suc- 
cessor for the parent queen, to insure a 
continuance of the community after the 
queen and bees have swarmed out. 
When a queen cell is far enough ad- 
vanced in its construction, itis supplied 
with a worker egg or young larva, and 
this, with the enlarged celland a plenti- 
ful supply of ‘‘royal jelly,’ developes 
aqueen. 

Among the enemies of bees are spi- 
ders, wasps, toads, lizzards, woodpeck- 
ers, rats, mice, bee-eaters, bears, badg- 
ers,and many insect-loving birds. The 
bravery of these little insects in defend- 
ing their hives ; their sagacity in times 
of danger; their wisdom in the order- 
ing and governing of their communities 
of from 20,000 to 50,000 bees which in- 
habit a hive, are all very wonderful, 
adding another proof to the thousands 


about us of the wisdom and goodness of | 


God, who endows the smallest insect 
with marvellous powers, and makes 


even the bees circling over the flower | 


corollas tell-tales of His love and kind- 
ness, and of His wisdom beyond the 
power of human hands. 

Freeman, Mo., July 5, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Natural Swarms—Comb Honey. 


W. N. CRAVEN. 


How and when to get naural swarms 
and how to succeed in obtaining honey, 
are questions of much importance. 


About the time bees begin to gather 


honey in the spring or fall, I clip all my 
queens’ wings. I then select a hive 
which I expect to devote to obtaining 
comb honey; I call that hive A. I take 
all the combs from it that are destitute 
of brood, and give them to other hives 
in exchange for combs well filled with 
brood, until I get it filled with brood 
combs; then I put on 18 or 24 section 
boxes, and it is now prepared. A strong 
colony of bees is the only way to obtain 
a large yield of box honey. By this 
operation the colony is so very strong 
in bees that they are apt to swarm be- 
fore the honey season is over; the 
| nay wings being clipped, she cannot 

y from the hive; I catch her at the en- 
trance, place her in a wire cage, then 
move the old hive 2 or 3 rods away, 
place a new one on the old stand, pre- 
pared as though expecting to hive a 
swarm naturally, place the queen in the 
new hive, in the cage, between 2 combs, 
1 of them containing brood from some 
other hive, putting an empty comb in 
its place; the new hive is now ready to 


receive the natural swarm. The bees, 
finding they have no queen, will soon 
return to their old location; they soon 
find the queen in a new hive on the old 
stand, and they enter the hive. About 
5 days after put on the section boxes, 
and it will surprise you how fast they 
will build comb in them. This I find 
very successful in obtaining box honey. 
A large yield of nectar will give them 
a good start. 

The old colony, being much weakened 
by the swarm leaving them, is apt to 
stop comb building in section boxes. 
I start them again right by taking all 
the combs and giving them to other 
hives, exchanging them for comb well 
filled with brood. Soon they will build 
comb asrapidly as before swarming. If 
desire no more swarms, keep the 
10ney from the brood chamber by using 
the extractor and cut out all queen cells 
every 8 or 10 days. 

I have 1 natural swarm treated in this 
way, which commenced building comb 
in section boxes in 2 days after they 
were placed on the hive; in each sec- 
tion placed a starter of new white 
comb ; one of these starters was the full 
length of section box partly filled with 
new honey, etc. 

Bees have not gathered more than a 
half crop of honey in all southeastern 
Missouri, as far as I have heard. We 
hope the fall will make up for the lack 
in spring. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo., June 20, 1880. 


—— i 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Sending Queens in the Mails. 


R. L. MEADE. 


The BEE JOURNAL has been instruct- 
ing us about queen cages, and request- 
ing all interested in bee-culture, and 
especially queen breeders, to agg 
with the postoffice regulations in that 
particular. 

I will here give a description of one 
received from the dead letter office at 
Washington, D. C., on the 16th inst. 
July ist I received a notice from the 
dead letter office that a package was 
detained there for 7 cents insufficient 
postage; I sent the 7 cents and received, 
on the above date,a package containing 
dead bees. The cage (or rather ‘ pris- 
on’’) is as follows: A piece of inch board 
about 2144x2% inches, with an auger 
hole 144 inches wide and 5¢ deep; this 
contained the bees; behind this there 
was another hole made by an inch auger, 
which contained a piece of sponge and 
asmall bit of candy ; between these two 
auger holes there was a saw-cut anda 
piece of wire cloth pressed into 1t and 














drawn over the bees and tacked down. 
The whole was wrapped up in strong 
writing paper, tied tightly with twine, 
and thrown into the postoffice with a3 
cent stamp. What cruelty, as well as 
disrespect for regulations ! 

Thus are your oft-repeated cautions 
ignored ; or do some wish to have the 
postofiice regulations rescinded ? I re- 
ceived ny money back on the 10th inst. 
from the queen-breeders mentioned in 
the July JOURNAL. Perhaps these bees 
were sent by them; if so, they deserve 
to lose them. 

Nassagaweya, Ont., July 21, 1880. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Feeding Back for Comb Honey. 


F. I. SAGE. 

I am sorry to see an article in the BEE 
JOURNAL for July on the above subject. 
I probably buy and sell more comb 
honey than any other man in the New 
England States. To do this I come in 
contact with all kinds of people, from 
the wholesale and retail dealers down 
to the consumers who buy but a few 
pounds. It is now believed by many 
that much of this comb honey is, as 
they express it, ‘“‘fed honey.” They 
think that glucose, or some other cheap 
material, is fed to the bees; and not 
only do the dealers imagine this, but 
the consumers begin to do so too. And, 
although you may not agree with me, 
still I know the sale of comb honey in 
the New England States has been 
greatly damaged by people getting the 
above idea. If honey can be fed back 
so profitabiy, will not some be tempted 
to increase the amount with glucose ? 

In 1878, among other honey, I got 
hold of a couple of tons from Missour1; if 
it was not ‘‘ fed honey,” I would like to 
know what it was. Last season I had 
about a ton from the State of New 
York, which looked, tasted and acted 
the same as that Missouri honey. And 
as we have an expert who has discoy- 
ered a profitable way to feed back, and 
is doing his best to teach others how it 
is done, is it unreasonable to expect that 
producers who read all these articles on 
grape sugar, feeding back, etc., will 
very soon increase their crop of pure 
comb honey ? 

I never handle any except comb 
honey. The extracted honey trade in 
New England has been almost ruined 
by glucosed honey. I sell nothing but 
eomb honey. and wholly to dealers, and 
in the last few years have done very 
much toward breaking up this glucose 
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trade by posting merchants and dealers | the bees to gather honey from. Then 


as to the quality of this bottled stuff. 
Now the glucose peddlers begin to 
strike back, saying their goods are equal 
to mine, and say that some bee-keepers 
advocate the use of grape sugar, glu- 
cose, feeding back, etc. 

Wetherstield, Conn. 

[We think there need be little fear of 
the increase in the adulteration of honey, 
or any other crimes, solely attributable 
to their discussion in the bee-papers, 
and more especially when it is univer- 
sally condemned. How can the many 
injurious uses of glucose be discovered 
and counteracted except by these public 
discussions, solong as we have no penal 
laws to punish and prevent them? If 
extracted honey, worth 10c. per lb., can 
be fed back and be stored in the comb, 
where it will be worth 20c. per Ib., must 
the information be withheld from the 
many thousands interested, for fear 
some unscrupulous scoundrel will take 
advantage of it to have glucose or other 
vile stuff stored in the boxes? Much 
better would it be for all, to have gen- 
eral laws making these adulterations 
criminal offenses, and punishing the 
perpetrators with the same penalties as 
other counterfeiters.—ED. | 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


More About Bee Pasturage. 
L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 


This subject has received a thorough 
consideration in our periodicals on pre- 
vious occasions; but we cannot too 
thoroughly discuss it, being of such vi- 
tal importance to the bee-keeper to 
know upon what he can safely rely for 
a sure crop of honey. Several years 
ago no white clover honey was gathered 
here, but now our crop is mainly white 
clover. Fifteen years ago we depended 
exclusively upon wild bee pasturage. 
If we were to depend upon that to-day, 
we would get no surplus whatever. I 
was told by a bee-keeper of some expe- 
rience, that the bees used to fill the 
hive and surplus boxes with honey and 
then build comb on the outside of the 
hive and fill that also. Then the 
linden trees were in great abundance 
here, which always gave large yields of 
honey; but most of the linden trees 
have been felled by the wood-chopper, 
so that now but few trees are left for 











the woods were filled with wild flowers 


that filled the air with fragrance; the: 


marshes that were once covered with so 
many wild flowers, where the bees gath- 
ered nectar, have disappeared; but 
civilization and science have taken the 
place of our once beautiful wild bee 
pasture. Scott rightfully says: ** Time 
rolls on its ceaseless course.’’ The past 
has given bountiful harvests to the bee- 
keeper without providing for them a 
pasture to gather honey from; then we 
could always find our bees at work dili- 
gently on some blossom, and, in order 
to make bee-keeping a reliable indus- 
try, we must depend upon bee pasturage 
sown byman. And it should be done 
so that the bees can continually gather 
honey, from the earlist blossoms in 
spring to the last in autumn. 
La Crosse, Wis., July 19, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Fertile Worker Caught in the Act. 
MRS. D. C. SPENCER. 


AS a prominent writer in a recent 
number of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL expresses the doubt that any one 
has ever seen a fertile worker, I will 
state that during my first season with 
the bees, on July 10, 1879, while exam- 
ining a colony that, through inadver- 
tance, must have been queenless for 
some days, and without the means of 
rearing a queen, I found eggs scattered 
about promiscuously, sometimes sey- 
eral in a cell. This I concluded was the 
result of a fertile worker, and I decided 
to watch a little. I was soon rewarded 
by seeing a large worker bee, moving 
with stately tread across the comb, re- 
ceiving the attentions and caresses 
often bestowed upon the queen while 
engaged in her appropriate duties. In 
a moment more I, with my husband, 
who was also watching, saw the same 
worker deposit an egg in a cell, and be- 
fore it had a chance to repeat the per- 
formance I caught it with my forceps 
and soon putan end toall such assump- 
tions on its part. Eggs and brood from 
a good queen were given that colony, 
and in due time it had a laying queen, 
but quite a largeamount of drone brood 
from the eggs of the fertile worker 
failed to mature for want of room, be- 
ing mostly in worker cells, or for some 
other reason, and it became putrescent 
and had to be removed. Supposing that 
fertile workers were no unusual sight 
among bee-keepers, I thought but lit- 
tle about it until I saw the article re- 
ferred to above, and venture to put on 
record what I have seen. 

Augusta, Wis., July 20, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Crop—Feeding and Wintering. 


HIRAM ROOP. 





The season of 1880 has been the poor- 
est for bee culture, up to this time, ever 
known in this locality. We thought 
last season:a very discouraging one, but 
the present caps anything yet. Through 
the month of June there was neither 
honey nor pollen for bees to gather ; the 
weather was all that could be desired 
until basswood bloom, when it rained 
continually for about 2weeks. If there 
should be no fall honey, feeding will be- 
come the general order of business in 
this locality. Friend Doolittle considers 
me bluntin my remarks; perhaps I was, 
but I did not intend to be uncourteous. 
I always did like to hear people tell 
what they know. Why any one should 
think bees were natives of a warm cli- 
mate I am unable to tell ; for as far back 
as history goes they were found in the 
regions of snow and ice; and previous 
to the winter of 1871-72 bees surely win- 
tered best with us when we had steady 
cold weather. In those days, if we had 


-asked any farmer that had several col- 


onies of bees in all manner of boxes 
and ‘**‘ gums,” if he was not afraid of 
losing them in winter, he would have 
quickly informed us that he never lost 
any yet in wintering, nor never heard 
of any one that did, provided they had 
honey enough. I fear that too many of 
our most successful apiarists have for- 
gotten how bees formerly wintered. 
Carson City, Mich., July 20, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee Notes from California. 





J.D. ENOS. 


Our postmaster refuses to receive 
queens in the mails. He says that the 
* Postal Guide” positively prohibits 
and particularly mentions them, and he 
gets his instructions through it. Are 
queens taken by postmasters on your 
side of the Rocky Mountains (knowing 
the contents of the package). or are 
they “‘ smuggled ” through ? ur post- 
master is one of the positive kind, and 
pretends to follow very close the teach- 
ings of the ‘* Postal Guide.”’ 

Some time ago bee-keepers were very 
much elated to think that queens would 
be allowed the privilege of the mails, 
but month after month the same posi- 
tive ‘‘ No, sir.”’ comes from that same 
‘*eubby-hole.”’ Our express company 
charges 25 cents on queens; and from 
the East the charges are $1.75@2. So 











you can see hat the decision puts us in 


avery close box. Please give us the 
information through the | he JOUR- 
NAL, and try to show our postmaster 
whether the decision is in force or not, 
and at what time the decision took effect. 
Also are wooden cages to be accepted, 
or must they be of tin? I make my 
cages by boring into a block of wood 
(sugar pine), and covering with wire 
cloth. 

of food, and how made, to feed the 
queen and bees in transit ? [have made 
eandy from loaf sugar and put in hot 
with success, and they were confined at 
least 5 days; one I know was consider- 
ably handled. 

I got a few queens fertilized as early 
as April, but had no success until May, 
owing to cold and rain. Many were 
caught in the showers and never re- 
turned. Our spring was very backward 
and cold; fruit bloom was scarce, and 
natural flowers late and not plenty. I 
fed about 75 lbs of candied honey, and 
reduced in April to 50 colonies. I saved 
about 200 Langstroth frames of solidly 
sealed fall honey, which I gave them in 
January; this brought them through 
in good condition, and I lost none, 
though some of my neighbors lost many. 


I was forced to resort to natual swarm- 
ing in May for good queen cells. All 
my swarms left full hives, and, thanks 
to comb foundation, the combs are all 
built out. Ihad no sagging this sea- 
son. The hives were not shaded; I 
have shade trees growing though, as I 
think it necessary to secure best results. 
Our season is over here; bees are in- 
clined to rob, and are driving their 
drones off the combs. I found it diffi- 
cult to get much comb honey ; probably 
had my hives been better shaded [ 
might have done more. I was forced 
to extract, though I have not taken off 
my comb honey yet. [shall have to doso 
this week to save it. We only had about 
6weeks of fair honey-gathering ; while 
it lasted it appeared to come in fast and 
of good aunty, gathered from blue 
sage, wild buckwheat, yerba santa, 
buckeye mint, pennyroyal and blackber- 
ries. I would like anyone that does not 
believe bees work on blackberries to 
have seen mire in May last. They 
might think differently. There are 
about 15 acres of the Lawton on my 
ranches. 

My bees were traced 8 miles up the 
mountain this spring, when honey was 
searce, by an old hunter. 

Bees are working on verba santa, 
buckeye and Spanish alfalfa, and the 
bee balm is just coming in bloom. I 
have a little melilot clover just in 
bloom ; it is growing on a side hill, very 


Vhat is the best, or a good kind | 
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dry and thin soil, with no irrigation. 
I think it wili grow anywhere in this 
climate. We will have the hawberry 
in bloom soon, when our drought comes 
and lasts about 6 weeks, or while corn 
blooms. 

Napa, Cal., June 28, 1880. 

[Your postmaster is referred to the 
** Postal Guide” for February, page 45, 
section 235, which was then in force, 
and reads thus: 

‘**The Postmaster General has con- 
sented to a temporary suspension of the 
ruling excluding ‘‘queen bees” from 
being sent in the mails; but when of- 
fered for mailing they must be put up 
in accordance with section 223, and so 
soon as they are found to injure the 
person of any one handling the mails, 
or soil the contents of the mail pouches, 
this order will be rescinded.” 

The mails are now freely used for 
queens, and are never interfered with 
except by some postmaster who is not 
familiar with his duties. 

Mr. Enos is referred to the back num- 
bers of the BEE JoURNAL for this year, 
where all his questions about cages, 
feed, etc., are fully answered.—ED. |] 











@Wouventious. 


Tuscarawas and Muskingum, 0. 


Bee-keepers in this locality met at 
Coshocton, O., in May last, and organ- 
ized an association. After adopting a 
constitution and by-laws, the ‘* Tusea- 
rawas and Muskingum Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association’? was fully or- 
ganized by electing the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: 

Capt. L. B. Wolfe, President ; Messrs. 
A. B. Thompson, A. A. Fradenburg, 
Rev. W. Balentine,and Jos. Love, Vice 
Presidents; Mr. J. A. Bucklew, Secre- 
tary,and Mr. Calvin Boyd, Treasurer. 
The roll for membership was presented 
and a good number of members ob- 
tained. 

The following questions were pro- 
posed for discussion : 

1. What is your method of introduc- 
ing queens ? 

2. What is the best season of the year 
for rearing queens, and how do you pro- 
ceed in Italianizing ? 

3. Do you prefer artificial to natural 
swarming—if artificial, what is your 
method *' 























4. There are light and dark artificial 


queens; what effect, if 


honey-gathering, etc., and is the dark 
bee pure ? 

5. Do bees require artificial ventila- 
tion; if so, how should it be intro- 
duced ? 

6. What size do you prefer for brood 
chambers, and what for storage ? 

7. Do you extract, or work for comb 
honey,and from which do you realize 
the best results ? 

8. Do you use comb foundation ; if so, 
what advantages are derived, and have 
you a preference for a particular kind. 

9. Some bee-keepers use a honey 
board on their hives, with small en- 
trance to surplus box; what are the ad- 
vantages, if any ? 

10. The cells in the brood comb by con- 
stant use become small; does this re- 
duce: the size of the bee; if so, what 
effect has it upon the bee as a honey- 
gatherer ? 

11.-Is Alsike or Alfalfa clover good 
for bee pasturage ? 

11. Can fertilizing in confinement be 
made a success; if so, how ? 

13. Swarming too late, would it not 
be best to kill the queen left in the hive 
and return the one swarmed out ; if not, 
why not ? 

14. When is the proper time to trans- 
fer bees ? 

Owing to want of time at this meet- 
ing and importance of some of the 
questions, it was determined to assign 
several of them to different members 
peonees. who would prepare articles and 
1ave them published in the county pa- 
pers. Mr. Fradenburg was assigned 
the 2d and 3d; Mr. Huff, 4th and 5th; 
Mr. Thompson, the 6th; Mr. Bucklew, 
the 8th, and Mr. Wolfe, the 9th. 


The 14th question was discussed, and 
the conclusion reached that the proper 
time to transfer was during apple 
bloom, then the colonies were ready for 
work when the gathering season came. 
Though transfer can be made at any 
time, and toavoid robbing in the active 
season should be made just before 
night. In early transfer there are fewer 
bees, and less honey in the way of such 
work. Bees should be fed strong that 
they may be a - colony ready for 
work, and they will not eat if they can 
fet honey. The bee food is made of 3 

bs. er sugar, 1 lb. coffee A sugar, 
and 4 lb. rye flour; the grape sugar to 
be melted without any water added, 
cooled, then mix the coffee sugar and 
flour, making a kind of dough, which, 
moulded in small strips and after 2 
days hardening, can be laid in the boxes 
on top of the frames, where the bees 


any, has the | 
color upon their progeny in regard to | 





will eat it ravenously until they can 
gather honey. Food should be provided 
for them in the interval between the 
first bloom and the full harvest. It was 
preferred to work for honey during the 
season, and near its close devote more 
attention to increase of colonies. 

The past year was very unfavorable 
for bee culture, and those who saved 
their colonies did well, without getting 
any honey. Mr. Fradenburg had tried 
growing mignonette,an annual plant 
which makes excellent bee food from 
June until fall or very cold weather, 
and noticed the bees working early and 
late at it; also the same of Simpson’s 
honey plant, a hardy perennial, indig- 
enous to this valley, he had discovered, 
after sending away and getting some 
plants. He showed specimens of the 
roots, leaves and seeds, which any one 
can obtain by addressing him. 

After considerable further discussion 
of several topics of interest, the first 
meeting adjourned to hold their next 
session at New Comerstown, the first 
Wednesday of October, at 1o’clock p.m. 

. B. WoLFe, Pres. 
J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec. 


Marshall Co., Iowa, Convention. 








The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, met at Marshallton, Iowa, 
July 10,1880, at 1 p.m. The usual or- 
der of business was gone through with, 
and the following were the subjects for 
discussion : 

‘‘Improvement ot stock’ was taken 
up, and discussed we hope to the bene- 
fit of all present. 

In our general talk the President, J. 
Moore, stated he had a colony with a 
wingless queen that lately swarmed. 
He watched for her to come out, caught 
and put her in confinement; then went 
to hive the swarm and found another 
young queen with the same swarm 
which showed that there were 2 queens 
in the same hive—mother and daugh- 
ter. 

After a good talk, the society ad- 
journed to meet the first Saturday in 
August, atlp.m. Subject for discus- 
sion: ‘*Fall Care of Honey,” to be 
opened by Mr. Cover. 

J. Moore, Pres’t. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 





P.S.—Bees are doing well here this 
summer, the harvest is very good so far, 
and fine prospects ahead. Several col- 
onies were lost last winter because of 
severe drouth of summer and i 











Business Matters. 
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OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single subscription, one year.........+.+0+++00 $1.50 


, rr 30 
Three subscriptions, “ ehigceepeansugnessia 3.50 
Four subscriptions, “  Wéebapmesnemeneuaies 4.50 
Five or more, = a each, 1.00 





Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines vill occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 

{2 We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, payable to our order. 
Do not send checks on local bamke. for such cost us 20 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





t One of the Chicago glucose fac- 
tories was burned to the ground on the 
17th ult. Forty persons were employed 
init. It was fully insured, and, we are 
sorry to say, will be rebuilt at once. 

———_—__—_—-_> ~—= oe < 

District Convention at Chicago.—The 
responses to the inquiry, “Shall we have a 
District Convention at Chicago this fall ?” 
are numerous and emphatic. With one ac- 
cord they say: ‘“‘ Yes; by all means issue 
the call, and we will be there.” 1n obedience 
to this request, we now give notice that 
there will be a District Convention, com- 
posed of the Northwestern States, held at 
Chicago on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
14 and 15, 1880,{;commencing at10a.m. Full 
particulars as to place of meeting, hotel ac- 
commodations and programme of the meet- 
ing, will be given in the BEE JOURNAL for 
September. Asthe Chicago Exposition will 
then be open, excursion rates will be ob- 
tainable on all the railroads. 

Kentucky State Convention. 

The bee-keepers of Kentucky will 
meet at the Exposition Building, Lou- 
isville, on Tuesday, Sept. 28, at 10 
o’clock a. m., for the purpose of organ- 
izing a State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
After the organization is effected, it 
will adjourn and go to Cincinnati, to be 
at the opening of the National Conven- 
tion the following day. I hope a full 
delegation will be in attendance from 
all the associations in the State. All 
bee-keepers are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Dr. N. P. ALLEN, 

Sec. Southern Ky. Association. 











Honey & Beeswax. 


{ We will insert free of charge, under this heading, 
the names and addresses of persons having honey 
and wax to sell, giving address,description and prices; 
all to occupy not more than three lines.—ED.] 


5 bbls. Extracted, to sell (2 linden and 3 poplar), 
40 gallons tothe bbl. ; $32.50 each, delivered on cars. 
B. B. TONEY, Holly Tree, Jackson Co., Ala. 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—No comb honey yet on the market worth 
mentioning. Prices are nominally held at 16@138c., 
but will doubtless be much higher. Extracted, 6@%c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime choice yellow, 21@23c; darker 


grades, 1l5@lic. 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, 13@15c. 
Larger boxes, 2c. per Ib. less. Extracted, 7@9c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 22@24c. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—New extracted honey is slowly coming 
in. I pay 6@%c. on arrival. 
BEESW AX—lIn good demand at 20@25c. °* 


F. MUTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Since our last report of this market, a dry, parch- 
ing norther bas swept over the bee-ranges, and last- 
ing several days, blasting the white sage and other 
honey blossoms. The demand for extracted honey 
for shipment to Hong Kong, Australia and Europe 
has cleared the market, and it is much firmer. 

HONE Y—Comb, li@lic.; Extracted, 6@6ce. ® tf. 

BEESW AX—23@25c. STEARNS & SMITH. 








Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 7—Marshall Co., lowa, at Marshalltown, lowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
9—Lancaster Co., Pu., at Lancaster, Pa. 
3l—Rock River Valley, at Davis Junction, Ill. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry boomy Ill. 
Sept. 14, 15.—District Convention, at Chicago, Il. 
29, 30 and Oct. 1—National, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oct. 5—Albany County, N. Y., at New Salem, N. Y. 
5, 6.—Northern Michigan, at Carson City, Mich. 
6,7—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, at 
Newcomerstown, O. 
. A. Bucklew, Sec.. Clarks, O. 
7—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
xeo. L. Perry, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 
14—Southern Kentucky, at Louisville, Ky. 
14, 15—W. Ill. and E. Lowa, at New Boston, Il. 
ill. M. Kellogg, Sec., Oquawka, IIl. 
Des. 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 


Feb. 2—Northeastern, at Rome, N. Y. 
5, 6—Ashtabula Co., O., at Andover. O. 
Ww. D. Howells, Sec., Jefferson, O. 
April 5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
§2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





National Convention.—The North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold 
its annual session at Cincinnati, O., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 29, 
30 and Oct. 1st, 1880, commencing at 10 a. m. 
Further particulars in due time. By order 
of THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD; 
What we eat and what we should eat. 200 pages. 
Paper cover, 60c.; cloth, ®1.00, postpaid, Sold by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


Lexington, Ky., July 14, 1880. 
We have sold out every smoker we re- 
ceived from you last. Sold them and no 
others last year, and this year also. Have 
never had one complaint. They give entire 
satisfaction. WILLIAMSON & Bro. 


Lebanon, Mo., June 1, 1880. 


Bingham & Hetherington’s improved 
honey knife is one of the largest on the mar- 
ket; it isa very strong, durable knife, and 
is polished and tempered like a razor. It is 
sharp on both edges, and will not drop a 
scrap on the honey. E. M. HARRISON. 


Galesburg, Ill., June 26, 1880. 


You will find enclosed money order for 
$1.75, as pay for the Bingham smoker, which 
arrived ina damaged condition. I had to 
take it to a shop and have it repaired before 
I could use it. I have a little complaint to 
make in regard tothe bellows. The leather 
is very soft and flimsy, and will not stay in 
“7 regular position. The bellows to my 
old smoker is to-day better than the new 
one. Bingham has his name up, and per- 
haps thinks he can put anything on the 
market and it will sell, because it is from 
Bingham. HARMON BRowN. 


“ Mr. HARMON Brown: Dear Sir.—Thanks 
for the smoker remarks. Of the thousands 
of smokers sent in the mail, none have ever 
been seriously injured or lost. Our leather 
is made expressly for us for smokers, and 
we get it as soft as possible. Soft sheep- 
skin never cracks, and is the best leather 
made for smokers. T. F. BINGHAM. 


Davenport, Lowa, June 1, 1880. 


Bingham & Hetherington’s honey knife 
ge the best satisfaction of any I have 
nad. I had Root’s honey knife side by side 
with it all last season, and the latter is taken 
in preference every time’ 
G. W. MARSHALL. 


Fairmount,jLa., July 16, 1880. 


I now have 45 colonies of Italian bees, in 

ood working condition, but the season has 

een a very poor one thus far. I have an 
Excelsior Extractor, which is a very good 
machine, and a Bingham Smoker, that suits 
metoadot. In conclusion, | would like to 
advise all Southern bee-keepers to get their 
supplies from Alfred H. Newman, of Chica- 
go. If he does not fill the bill, then my 
experience is not worth a cent. 

JAMES A. DANIELS. 


GOOD BEE FARM 
For Sale. 


Inow offer my Bee Farm, consisting of 40 acres of 
good land, good orchard, good new house, cost $1.200 
3 years ago, splendid cellar that will held 150 colonies 
of bees, good market for honey. Price, $50 per acre; 
$1.000 down, balance on long timeif wanted. For 
further particulars address, 

7-9 K. MILLER, Compton, Lee Co., JIL 








HOUSE. 
C. 0. PERRINE, 54 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Will buy at a fair price, for cash, any amount of 
COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


I can say my goods have given entire and universal 
satisfaction. Theruling low prices were made by me, 
d any one desiring any considerable quantity 
would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 
&? Market price for Beeswax. 


186],- Nineteenth Year. -J&80, 


The Original Headquarters 


For Italian Queen Bees. Cyprian and Hungarian 
Queens ready to ship June 20. Our Queens are gold- 
en color, and warranted as good as tested ones. Safe 
arrival guaranteed by mail or express. Price for 
each Queen, $1.00._ Circular free. 

4-9 H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 











XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hummuock, as it fits the body 
as aco mF and liesstraight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Self-fastening. Itis just the thing for ho- 
tels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. 
Good for the lawn, piazza, or “ coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.0.D. For50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad sta- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line. For 7S cents, in Minnesota, Missouri 
and lowa. HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton ; 207 Canal St., New York ; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia ; 94 Market St.. Chicago. Send for 
Circulars. 6-8 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


» CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 
eral heavy and light ripping. 
Lathes, &c. These machines ure 
Y especially adapted to Hive 
aking. It will pay every bee- 
keeper to send for our 48 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master, 

Schoo! of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London, 
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The interference case between James Forncrook 
and Lewis & Parks has come to an end, and the pat- 
ent was allowed to James Forncrook on the “ Boss” 
one-piece section (no longer called the “ Lewis” sec- 
tion), and would have been issued had it not been 
for the application of Mr. Delzell. 


“Boss” section, 434x44, $6.00 per 1,000; 5x6, $7.00 
per 1,000. We will make the “ Boss” section any size 
desired. Full Colony of Italian Bees, $6.00. Send 
for price list, 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Wis., August 1, 1880. 8-tf 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


supplies for your apiary, send a postal card with your 
name, and if you will do us the kindness, the names 
of your bee-keeping neighbors, for our illustrated 
catalogue of apiarian supplies of every description, 
sample section box and comb foundation. We wish 
to present them to every reader of this Journal, and 
hence offer them FREE. Please send your name 
atonce. Special attention given to rearing Italian 
Queens and Bees. 
{#~ The highest price paid for Beeswax. 


1-8 J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


D. S. GIVEN, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


Foundation in Wired Frames a Success. 

We also Electrotype Dies any size desired. We 
make a specialty in rearing queens ; all our queens 
are reared from the egg, and we send out none half- 
developed. Send for a descriptive catalogue of our 
Presses, ltalian Queens, Foundation, and all kinds of 
useful implements. A sample of our Foundation 
sent free. tf D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To any one desiring to canvass for our publications 
and who sends us proper references, we will forward 
large posters and circulars with their name printed 
on them as our Agent, and give them Larger 
Commissions than any other House in America. 
We challenge any paper in America to pay as large a 
commission to its agents as we do for obtaining sub- 
scriptions to 


THE COSMOPOLITE, 


$1.00 a Year; 25c. for Three Months. 


Send for Sample Papers and Agent’s Outfit, giving us 
Good References. 


We also want Agents to sell 


phorus ia PUBLIC LAND LAWS, 


a book of 170 pages, retailed at 50 cents each, giving 
allthe Acts, Rolinas how to obtain, etc., all classes 
of Government Lands, such as Agricultural, Mineral, 
Desert, Town-sites, etc. 


The Pensioner’s Hand-Book. 
71 toad Pensioner ought to have one ; 56 pages, 25 cts. 
so, 
SOLDIER’S BOUNTY MANUAL, 
40 pages, 25 cents. Remit in currency or postage and 
send for our Special Terms to Agents. No other 
House equals us in our Commissions to Agents. 
Address, THE COSMOPOLITE, 
Sioux City, lowa. 














GYPRIANS AT 10.00 
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We now receive Cyprians every two weeks, via 
Italy, and can sell them at the following prices: 


Select Seqgeven Cyprian pavinawentenkeagets-ee #10 00 
Comm 8 00 


Send for Supplement to our Circular. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


8-9 Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


- PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best Farmers’ Pig ; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent. of live weight ; small bone, light 
offal, quick to mature. Jos. Harris, author of “Har- 
ris On the Pig,” etc., says of my Boar ** Porter,” that 
he is the finest Essex Pig he ever saw. A few Ped- 
igree Pigs for disposal at moderate prices, suitable 
for breeding or ex ibition. Personal inspection of 
my stock is solicited. All arc, will have 
cheerful and prompt attentio 

NFIELD, Athens, Pa. 
N. B.—A limited numberof Eggs for hatching from 
prize- winning Brown Leghorns and Black Red Ban- 
tams, at $2.00 per 13. Warranted to hatch. 4-yl 


J. M. BROOKS & BRO’S. 
Golden Italians. 


Fine Tested Queens aspecialty. Send for Cir- 
cular, and see y others say of them. 
Columbus, Ind., Box 64 3-9 











Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 

Yomb, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing Patented. Simply send your address ona 
postal card, writtcn plainly, to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Bees and Hives for Sale, 


I have for sale 60 Colonies of Bees, in 8-frame 
hives, with a quilt and division board, at %4.O0«) 
per colony. Also, 5G Hives, nicely painted, con- 
taining 10 frames, division board and 21 sections, at 
#1.90 each, Address, 

E. F. PERRY, 


8-1t Algonquin, McHenry County, Ill. 








Binders for the Bee Journal. 
panei 





We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered 
the back, forthe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, at the 
following prices, postage paid : 

Cloth and paper, CAach.........ccccccecccccccce 50. 
I Es cccndcckarctovessscensoscns 75e. 

” §@™” We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 

or Magazine desired. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Tested & Imported Queens 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


MODEST BEE HIVES, 


SECTION BOXES, &c., 


TO BE HAD OF 


J, OATMAN & oONG, 


DUNDEE, KANE C€0., ILL. 


N. B.—We shall hereafter rear NO DOLLAR 
QUEENS, but wil) confine our Queen-rearing to 
producing FINEST TESTED QUEENS, bred 
for BUSINESS. Please take notice. Write for 


“ee J. OATMAN & SONS, 


Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 
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Ce0k CIARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 
FR DIALERS "EWCRAYING TOOLS RENGRAYER nSOUTATS: 
ACORDERS BY MAIL/SOLICITED:~< 


CHAS. F. MUTE, 
CINCINNATI, O., 


Manufacturer of and dealer in 


MUTH'S ALL-METAL HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE, 
LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 


Glass Honey Jars and Tin Buckets, Bee Vells, Gloves, 
and a genera] assortment of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


JALSIKE CLOVER, 


and avariety of Field and Garden Seeds, etc. 
further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYPRIAN QUEENS 
LY He ° 
Mr. Julius Hoffman shipped me, June 23d, a frame 
of worker eggs and one of drone brood, from which 
I have, July 9th, 77 Cyprian Queens and 4 .000 Cyprian 
Drones. Received an imported Cyprian Queen from 
D. A, Jones, July 5th. Wili sell untested Cyprian 
queens at 82.00; tested ones. in a 1-frame Nucle- 
us, with half a pound of bees, os. oo. Extra bees 
$1.00 per pound. Safe arrival 
teed. J. 8. HUGH 


Price List for 1880, of Italian Bees, 
Queens, dag vo —* and Apiarian Sup- 
plies, Sent Free. 
3tf H. H. BROWN. Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 








For 
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Lf express guaran- 
» Mt. Zion, Ill. 








HA. BURGH & GD. 


Don’t advertise much, but they carry a full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


which, for quality and price, make their customers 
happy. Competent judges say that their 


COMB FOUNDATION 


is away ahead of all competitors. If you ever feed 
bees, try a 


HEDDON FEEDER, 
the latest, and by far the best, invention of its class; 
we are the sole manufacturers for 1880. 


DOLLAR QUEENS, 


from best strains of Italian blood, we shall lead the 
trade, and you should see that your orders are sent 
in early. The choicest of 


TESTED AND IMPORTED 


queens always on hand; if you wantsplendid honey 
gathering stock, try our queens. A good supply 


FULL COLONIES, 


at prices that will please you, if you want the Best 

ees. Finally, if you want the neatest Apiarian 
Catalogue printed in any land or language, send your 
name on a postal card to 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


[talian Queens or Colonies, 


Eighteen years’ experience in prepensiieg Queen 
Bees from imported mothers from the best districts 
ef Italy. Persons purchasing Queens or Colonies 





from me will get what they bargain for. Send for 
circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
3-tf 


Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
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REV.A.SALISBURY, 
CAMARGO, ILL., 


Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Foundation Combs, 
Honey Extractors, Dunham Foundation Machines, 
&c. Send for circular. 3-8 


ITALIAN UEENS, 


after August Ist, at $100 each, or 6 for $5.00. Purity, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. “Address, 
8-ltp REV. J. E. KEARNS, Morning Sun, lowa. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Use my wired frames ; they never break out when 
extracting and allow no Sagging, but make combs 
ba f strong and durable in the brood chamber. Mr. 

Muth, of Cincinnati, said on the 18th July : Itis 

ALLY oy he had never seen anything better in this 

line. Wired sample frame, $2.00 ; frame with foun- 

dation, — 50; frame with comb finished by bees, $3.50. 

Sone Mt Dy ex ress. Send P.O.order or registered — 
NREITER, Cove Dale, Hamilton Co., 

















COLONIES, 


With Imported Tested Italian Queen icnwmaneirosil $13 00 
“ Home-bred “ a 00 


Hybrids or blacks in movable-frame or box hives. 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 
and will continue to receive two shipments every 
month, from May to September. 


Root and Dunham Foundation. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Hives, Extractors, Uncapping Cans, Veils, Smokers, 
Pails, Jars. Knives, etc. Send your name on a postal 
card for circular and sample of foundation free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


3-8 _ Hamilton, Hancock Co., Til. 
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Italian Queens, Nuclei, &c, 


Single Queen, is ddinitenenamibmaiegiearnanl $2.00 
Untested (Jaying).............eee+. 1.00 


By the dozen, 10 per cent. off of above prices. 
Queens sent by mail and postage prepaid. 
3 frame Nucleus, Untested Queen 
2 frame Nucleus, Untested Queen 
1 frame Nuc leus, Untested Queen 
8 frame Colony, Untested Queen 


Sent by Express. Send money by P. O. Order or 
Registered Letter. Address 
Vv. P. HENDERSON, 
38 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


~EVERETT’S Honey Extractors and Everett 
Langstroth Hivesa specialty. We challenge compe- 
tion in price and gens Our circular and price list 
of apiarian supplies, Italian Bees and high-class poul- 
ltry sentfree. EV ‘ERETT BROS., Toledo, 0. 
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Scovell’s Eureka Cold-Blast Bee Smoker 
is Boss.—It is acold-blast ora hot-blast, both at 
once or separately, at the will of the operator. Itis 
the only cold-blast smoker on the market that has no 
tubes or other complicated machinery in the fire bar- 
rel to interfere with filling or cleaning. —_ size 
bellows 544x644 inches; fire barrel, 2 inches. 

i ee $81.00; By mail........81.25. 
Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue and price 
list of hives, implements, ana supplies need in bee 
culture. Address, SCOVEL LLa& ANI weet * i 

Columbus, Cherokee ‘County, Kansas. 


Hale’s Price-List. 


Send for my price-list of Bees, Queens, Nuclei, &c., 
for 1880. Ear ry Queens» 5 aspecialty. Address, 
2-11 ALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 


ITALIAN QU EENS- All bred from Imported 
Mothers of my own importation. Dollar and Tested 
Queens from Ist April to lst November. Full Colo- 
nies and Nuclei : oe Supplies of all kinds; 
Comb Foundation, e 

6-tf PAUL L. SIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 








CLEAR AHEAD 


WE LEAD 1N SMOKERS! 


Our new invention of a 


DOUBLE BLAST 


Smoker is pronounced the finest improvement ever 
made on smokers. No more sparks or ashesin the 
hive. Doolittle says: “The arrangement to change 
the draft so as to make it a cold-blust, after the fire 
is kindled, places it ahead of any smoker in the mar- 
ket by along way.” So say all who see and test it. 

Don’t fail to see an illustration and dese ription of 
it. Prices— Large, 24 inch tube, $1.50 ; mediam, 2 inch 
tube, $1.25; small, 1% inch tube, without double- 
blast attac hment, 75 cents. Dust box and extra noz- 
zie with large size, 25 cents extra. 

By mail, 25 cents extra each. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
By L. Cc. ROOT. 


This is the most practical work published. It con- 
tains 100 illustrations, including an xc ellent portrait 
of M. Quinby. Price, by mail, 41.50. 

We sell everything ‘used by practical bee-keepers. 
Send for oar illustrated circ ular. 

L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
_* all “Srohaw, Herk. Co., N. ¥. 


ONLY 2S CENTS. 


“A Merciful Man is ‘Merciful to his Beast.” 


The Horse 


AND 


HIS DISEASES. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
giving all the principal drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 


BY B.J. KENDALL, M. D. 
GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


This book, during the short time since its original 
publication, has been recognized as one of the most 
reliable authorities on anything pertaining to the 
condition or treatment of the horse, while its low 
price places it within the reach of every one who 
owns or bas the care of theseanimals. The best evi- 
dence of its popularity is the immense sale which it 
has met with ; over 650,000 have been published and 
sold in all parts of the Northern States. Hundreds 
of testimonials to the efficaey of the treatment ad- 
vised can be shown, and in many cases a reference 
to this book. and prompt following of its advice, has 
saved the lives of valuable animals. It is plain and 
simple in its tarms, and can be understood by any 
one. A distinguishad veterinary surgeon, who pos- 
sesses a library comprising the most costly books on 
the horse, recently said that he would part with 
almost any one of them sooner than this inexpensive 
treatise, which comprises so much. For sale on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stutterers, Speakers, Singers 
THE VOICE #8i88'ant SEEM 


RING, exposes aeaael ae systems, and treats of 
Stinging and Elocution. 

Publshed oneal. It will be sent during 1880 with 
Dr. Cohen’s book he Throat and the Voice’ (price 
50 cents), for ONE DOLLAR. Single le Copy 10 am 

EDGAR 8. NE 


Address, 
&3mx pote N. ¥. 














